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THE SHEPHERD OF SOULS 
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THE RUINED HOUSE 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


“ IGHT or wrang, it is my house up 
to the roof.” 
The house in question was the 
grand old manor-house of Sweet- 
heart, a gray, lichen-covered building of 
the days of the Plantagenets, and standing 
in its half-neglected beauty among stately 
old gardens full of perennial youth and 
loveliness. 

“ Right or wrang, it is my house up to the 
roof.” 

The speaker, an old, powerfully built 
man, repeated the assertion in a tone that 
might be only decisive, but which young 
Tom Sweetheart took to be extremely 
offensive. 

“ You say so, Dykes. I only know that, 
as steward of Sweetheart, you have become 
a rich man, and that your master has just 
died, ruined and brokenhearted.” 

“ He would moider his money away in 
daft-like speculations. He would not heed 
me. I wish he had.” 

* And you say that he sold Sweetheart to 
you for forty thousand pounds sterling.” 

“ Forty thousand pounds and other out- 
lying debts.” 

“Well, then, let Sweetheart go. 
a bad lot, it seems.” 

“ With excepts, Master Tom. Your father 
was:a weak man, and capped all for being 
shaffling and stubborn ; but he was not to 
call bad—indeed, no; and I liked him— 
loved him, I may say.” 

“ Then I hope, Dykes, that you will never 
love me.” 

“No saying ; there are none to forbid it.” 

“You are a scoundrel, Dykes; but ill- 
doing and ill-spending force me to deal with 
you. On what terms can I have Sweetheart 
back again ?” 

“T’ll niver refuse any sum that pays me 
for my outlay. I’m no just daft for Sweet- 
heart; there are bonnier bits in England 
than it is.” 

“You know, Dykes, you cannot buy with 
any money the old Sweetheart name and 
blood.” 

“T’m not chaffering for them; another 


bargain would suit me better,” 
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Tom’s face grew dark as night, but there 
was something about Dykes’s calm, solemn 
manner that seemed to make anger ridiculous. 
Tom remained silent, until he could ask with 
patience : 

“Is there anything that once belonged to 
Sweetheart that is mine ?” 

“ The twelve cottages in Whitehaven called 
Lowther’s Row ; they bring in about a hun- 
dred pounds a year.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“ That great ring on your finger.” 

“ Why did my father not give it away with 
the lands? It came with them.” 

Dykes looked angrily up, and said : 

“ King Richard gave it to the first Baron 
of Sweetheart on the field of Ascalon. There 
was a Dykes who saw it given—Launcelot 
Sweetheart, knight, and Jasper Dykes, his 
squire.” 

« Oh, I know the old story; but what is 
the ring worth ?” 

“ Everything, Master Tom, for when all 
is not lost, all may be won back again ; 
but ” and the old man bowed his head 
sadly, “if honour is so far gone that you will 
sell your father’s gage, then all is gone, 
indeed.” 

Tom looked proudly at the great uncut 
sapphires, and said : 

“ Not so; it is my gage to the old home. 
I'll win it back if fair fortune comes to fair 
endeavour. Nay, sooner than sell it, I would 
let you have it, Dykes ; for if you wronged 
my father you are the first Dykes that ever 
wronged a Sweetheart in six hundred years ! 
The ring must finally go with the lands.” 

“That is but fair. King Richard gave 
it as their arles money; they should go 
together.” 

“ And I have one hundred pounds a-year. 
Well, that will start me in some new country.” 

“What need to leave England? Your 
Uncle Peale will be proud enough of you. 
He has two thousand spinning jennies, and 
a grand fortune they have made him.” 





When land and money all are spent, 
Then trading is most excellent. 


Tom made no reply ; the idea was new 
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to him, and he was impatient to end the 
interview. Dykes approached him with a 
strangely pathetic, yearning look, and held 
out his hand. Tom shook his head. 

“I can’t do it, Dykes. I see you are 
ashamed and sorry, but I can’t do it.” 

“Not even for old times’ sake, Master 
Tom?” 

“No, by George! That makes all worse. 
When I was a lad we went all over the hills 
together, shooting and fishing, and I told 
you all my school and love scrapes, and 
thought there was never such a true, noble 
old fellow. It’s too bad—it’s too bad, Dykes ; 
but, indeed, I am sorrier for you than for 
myself to-day.” He went rapidly out of the 
room, but turned back a few minutes after- 
wards to say, “ Never mind the Whitehaven 
cottages; 1 will call and get Tatham to 
attend to them. The new master of Sweet- 
heart cannot be the old one’s agent.” 

Dykes made no answer ; his arms were 
across the table and his head in them. Tom 
almost believed that he was crying, and for 
one moment was tempted to say a kinder 
farewell. But he did not, and on further 
reflection was glad he did not. Indeed, he 
rather congratulated himself upon the tem- 
perate way in which he had taken the shame- 
ful wrong done him; for Tom, at this time, 
could imagine no circumstances in which 
it would have been right for such an old 
servant of Sweetheart to sit as master in 
its halls. 

Dykes’s suggestion, however, about Uncle 
Peale appeared to be a good one, and he 
determined to go to see him before he made 
any further move. What kind of a man he 
might be Tom had not the least idea, for in 
those days people did not distribute photo- 
graphs broadcast, and a cotton-spinner was 
an unknown person in Tom’s little world. 
He found him a very imposing-looking man, 
tall, stout, blond, with his hands in his 
pockets and that air of “‘ What have I got to 
pay ?” about him—rather common to rich 
Englishmen. He looked indifferently at the 
tall, handsome fellow who lifted his hat and 
approached him until Tom, in his usual con- 
fident bonhomie, said : 

“ Good-morning, Uncle. 
do?” 

“Eh! By George! 
are you ?” 

“ Tom Sweetheart.” 


How do you 


Uncle! Why, who 


. 
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“God bless you, Tom. 
thought of such a thing. 
sir; very welcome.” 

Tom, indeed, could not know how wel- 
come, for the one bit of romance that Josiah 
Peale cherished was the memory of his love- 
match with the beautiful Mary Sweetheart, 
the late baron’s sister. 

Mary had lived only ten months after the 
marriage, and after her death and Josiah’s 
second marriage, the Sweethearts had quite 
ignored the temporary connection ; but still 
that ten months lay in Josiah’s memory like 
a charmed interval, love-laden and _ rose- 
coloured. To have Mary’s nephew come 
smiling in and greet him as uncle, was a real 
delight. He gave Tom both hands and 
took him home in a kind of triumph. 

Mrs. Peale was equally ready to like such 
a cheery, splendid-looking youth. Her own 
two daughters had long been married—one 
was in Bradford, the other in Halifax. She 
was very glad of some new object in her 
monotonous life ; and very soon the stately 
house of the Peales began to be thrown 
open, and to echo young, light footsteps and 
laughter and song. 

Josiah, though very sensitive to the glory 
of his high mercantile position, had all the 
Englishman’s veneration for “family”; his 
connection with the house of Sweetheart 
divided with his commercial success his 
proudest and deepest sentiments. When, 
therefore, after Tom had been a year in the 
mills, he added the old name of Sweetheart 
to the firm, he felt that everything had been 
done for the honour of the house of Peale 
that was possible. 

Nearly three years passed, and so happily 
that Tom began to forget his purpose, and 
to feel that ring on his finger a reproach. 
For he was spending all his income, and his 
uncle had frankly told him that a share in 
the firm was all that he could justly give 
him. One day, when he was very dissatisfied 
with himself, he thought he would go home 
and talk things freely over with his aunt. 
On entering her parlour he found it darkened, 
and she came forward with an imperative 
“ Hush!” pointing to a couch whereon lay 
a beautiful girl in a sleep. 

«She has had an accident and a narcotic, 
and must not be awakened.” 

“‘ Who is she ?” 

“ Eleanor Broadbent.” 


Why, I never 
You aré welcome, 
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“ How lovely she is! Why is she here?” 

“She has been unexpectedly calling on 
me after her three years’ absence at school. 
Her horses took fright, and she was thrown 
out and brought back here. Poor little 
Nellie!” 

Tom stood looking a moment at the ex- 
quisite face, the loosened glory of the rich 
brown hair,.and the graceful girlish figure, 
and went out on tip-toe a completely en- 
thralled and charmed man. Every meeting 
with Nellie made him more so, and being 
on terms of frankest confidence with his 
uncle, he very scon asked “ what chances 
were there in his favour? Would his gentle 
blood stand for anything ? ” 

“Not a farthing’s worth with old Broad- 
bent. He came to Manchester without a 
crown, and considers the Mayor of Man- 
chester quite as great a person as a royal 
duke.” 

“And his daughter will have a great 
fortune ?” 

“I don’t think she is his daughter ; seems 
to me her mother was Broadbent’s sister ; 
but, daughter or niece, it is all one, she will 
have everything. Not much chance there, 
Tom, unless you have money with your 
birth.” 

But for some reason best known to him- 
self and his aunt, Tom thought differently. 
Mrs. Peale, indeed, laughed at her hus- 
band’s doubts, and thought “ Nellie Broad- 
bent would choose for herself.” Doubtless 
Mrs. Peale knew that she had reasons for 
her confident opinions. Any way, Tom 
began now to seriously improve the business 
advantages his uncle had so generously 
opened to him ; and no sooner had he set 
his heart on making money than everything 
set with him in the direction. 

He got a letter from Tatham, of White- 
haven, offering to give him four thousand 
pounds for his cottages, and before he could 
reply Dykes, who had never noticed him 
since they parted, wrote and begged him on 
no account to sell just yet. ‘The railway 
mania was just then beginning, and Josiah 
readily divined the cause of these letters. 

“Some new company is needing your 
land, Tom. I’d do what Dykes says, for he 
is a shrewd scoundrel ; and though I don’t 
see his drift, I think here you may safely 
follow his lead.” 

So Tom refused Tatham’s offer, and very 


soon forgot it, for the frenzy, with Hudson 
as its leader, swept over England like an 
epidemic. Very few had strength to resist 
it, still fewer had wisdom to guide it for 
their own advantage. Old Broadbent made 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, and 
then lost every shilling. Josiah Peale stub- 
bornly refused to touch a bond, but his 
influence, and the fate of Nellie’s father, 
hardly saved Tom. Some days he was 
almost ill-tempered with every one who said 
a prudent word to him. 

One morning he found among his letters 
one from Tatham, offering, in the name of 
the Whitehaven and Lancaster Railway Com- 
pany, twenty thousand pounds for his cot- 
tages, the land on which they stood having 
become absolutely necessary for a station. 
Tom asked thirty thousand pounds, and got 
it. Strangely enough, no sooner was the 
transaction completed than Dykes wrote 
offering to sell Sweetheart back again for 
thirty thousand pounds. 

“ The old rascal has got the railway fever : 
it will be your Nemesis, Tom. Will you 
accept his offer? Don’t you think you 
could do better with the thirty thousand 
pounds ?” 

Tom hesitated, and his uncle watched him 
keenly. But it was only fora moment. His 
eyes fell upon the ring, and he said: 

“It may be a foolish sentiment to you, 
uncle, but to me it is the redemption of my 
word and honour. I shall go and buy 
Sweetheart back to-morrow.” 

* Good lad! You will be none the worse 
merchant for being a gentleman ; and they 
keep money best who keep truth and honour 
first. But why not go to-day ?” 

«‘T must see Mr. Broadbent about Nellie ; 
they are in trouble, and Nellie will feel every 
hour’s delay a wrong.” 

“You will get nothing there now, lad.” 

“All I want is Nellie. A gentleman 
values truth and honour and love above 
money, uncle.” 

Josiah laughed heartily. 
“You have me there, Tom, 
good girl, and welcome to thee.” 

Mr. Broadbent’s losses had inclined him 
to listen respectfully to Tom’s offer. 

“It is wonderful,” he replied, ‘‘ how often 
we lift the broken threads in life’s warp. 
Nellie is not my daughter ; she is my niece ; 
but no daughter could be dearer; and she 


Nellie is a 
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was born at Sweetheart. Now you ask her 
back there ; it is strange enough.” 

“ Nellie born at Sweetheart ! ” 

“Yes. My sister married the steward. 
It was a very unhappy match ; but we'll let 
the past alone. She left him when her 
daughter was five years old and came to me. 
With all her faults she was my twin-sister, 
and I loved her.” 

Tom was almost staggered. He knew 
that Dykes’s wife had left him, and he had 
heard that Dykes had a daughter. But it 
was the one subject the steward allowed no 
one to speak about, and Tom never dreamed 
that Eleanor Broadbent could be that 
daughter. It cost him a few minutes’ fierce 
struggle to accept the circumstances, but he 
did it ; and, before he left Nellie that night, 
had taught himself to believe that the father’s 
debt was cancelled in the love and loveliness 
of the daughter. 

He went to Sweetheart next day, and 
found both house and garden in such beau- 
tiful keeping that he rejoiced over and over 
in the prospect of being its master again. 
Dykes offered him his hand as he dis- 
mounted at the garden-gate, and this time 
Tom took it. The old man’s eyes were full 
of happy tears as he said : 

‘Thank God you took my hand this 
time, sir.” 

“ Yes, Dykes, and I have come back to 
ask you also for the hand of your daughter. 
I shall be a miserable Baron of Sweetheart 
unless Eleanor Dykes is its lady.” 

“My daughter! My daughter! 
Master Tom, where is she ? ” 

Then Tom told Dykes all about his love, 
and this time the listener was eager as the 
lover. Before the sale of Sweetheart was 


Oh, 


mentioned Dykes and Tom were clasping 
each other’s hands and promising to be 
eternally true to each other. 

As soon as they were in the parlour, Tom 
said : 

‘Now, father, I will buy back Sweetheart 
again.” 

“ My dear lad, it has never been really 
mine. 1 told you that Sweetheart was ruined 
that I might save you. It nearly broke my 
heart when you left me yon black day, and 
it has been no light thing to bear my neigh- 
bour’s ill-will and scorning. But you'll for- 
give me, Tom. I never would have been 
false, save that I might be the more true to 
you: and I had your father’s blessing on 
the plan.” 

“And your plan, my second father, has 
made a man of me; won me the dearest 
friends, and the best and loveliest of wives. 
I can make money as well as spend it now, 
and together we will make Sweetheart the 
most beautiful barony in Cumberland.” 

“For six hundred years there has always 
been a Dykes to stand by a Sweetheart.” 

« And now always they will own Sweet- 
heart together.” 

People call Tom a cotton lord, and men 
who stick to their lands and dignities affect 
to look down upon him. But to-day there 
is not a richer or happier man in the north 
country, and in his vast works and enter- 
prises, thousands take daily bread from his 
hands, and bless him as the best as well as 
the noblest of masters. 

Dykes and Uncle Josiah were equally 
proud of him, though sometimes they did 
not quite agree as to which of them had 
the greatest share in saving the ruined house 
of Sweetheart. 
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OUR NATIONAL COLLECTION OF BIBLES 


By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


HE list of Bibles in the great cata- 
logue of the British Museum fills 
twenty-three volumes, and the 
number of entries is continually 

increasing. This but faintly indicates the 
vastness of the collection, for the entries 
chiefly consist merely of title, date, and place 
of publication. There are Bibles in almost 
every known language. There is the Bible 
of the fifth century and the Bible which came 
from the press the day before yesterday. 

All the early, and especially the early 
English, versions are greatly prized. This 
is due in some degree to an artificial 
reason—their excessive rarity: beyond this, 
however, and of much greater importance, 
is their historical value. The Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, Coverdale and Cranmer Bibles are 
chapters in the progress of the religious 
life, its aspirations, its successes and its 
frustrations. They are, too, of importance 
typographically, for they take us back through 
the successive stages in the growth of print- 
ing, to the beginning of the art. 

The date of the first English manuscript 
translation cannot be ascertained. Wycliffe’s 
is generally regarded as the first complete 
version in our tongue. ‘Translations of one 
or more books, however, existed in this 
country in the seventh and eighth centuries ; 
copies of some of these we have now. 

Czdmon, the Whitby herdsman and poet, 
destined to become for six centuries the 
chief model for English poets, conceived the 
idea of making the Bible accessible by 
weaving portions of it into his verse. The 
Venerable Bede certainly translated a part; 
in the prologue to Wycliffe’s Bible, he is 
said to have made a rendering of the whole. 
The pious chronicler has related how, as he 
lay dying, he dictated to one of his followers 
the last words of St. John’s Gospel. ‘There 
is now, master, but one sentence want- 
ing,” said the amanuensis. Upon which he 
bade him write quickly : “ It is now done!” 
said Bede—and soon afterwards expired. 

Few of these manuscript versions have sur- 
vived the march of the centuries. Of the 
Wycliffe Bible, the last of them, only about 


one hundred copies are now in existence. 
The most recent to appear in a bookseller’s 
catalogue was priced at a thousand pounds. 
The Museum cherishes a particularly fine 
copy engrossed on vellum, and of unique 
interest ; for it belonged at one time to 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the author of the famous 
Commentary. ‘There is getting to be a 
suspicion of remoteness about the time of 
Dr. Clarke—he died in 1832—but what 
then of a previous owner, Thomas 4 Wood- 
stock? He was the youngest son of Edward 
III., therefore brother to the Black Prince 
and John of Gaunt. He was smothered at 
Calais by Earl Mowbray towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. Richard II. is said 
to have inspired the deed. 

The manuscript translations in the 
Museum, of parts of the Bible before the 
time of Wycliffe, include the Codex Alexan- 
drinus and the Cuthbert Gospels or Durham 
Book, both of superlative interest and value. 
The Codex Alexandrinus is a complete 
Bible, of which it is impossible to fix the 
date any nearer than “some time” in the 
fifth century. It was given by Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, previously of 
Alexandria, to our Charles I., and came 
through George II. to the Museum. The 
Cuthbert Gospels are traditionally said to 
have been the property of St. Cuthbert, and 
placed in his coffin at his death. They are a 
version of the Gospels in Latin, between the 
lines of which there is a translation into early 
northern English. The experts are dubious 
as to the book ever having belonged to 
St. Cuthbert, and assign its production toa 
rather later date. Though this impugns 
a pleasing story, it does not detract from 
the immense interest of the manuscript, as 
one of the earliest translations extant, for 
St. Cuthbert died in six hundred and eighty- 
six. These famous Gospels have had a 
chequered career. ‘There is no doubt that 
they originally belonged to the town and 
Chapter of Durham, and were stolen from 
there. The pattern of the initial letters is 
amazingly intricate and considered to be 
specially typical of the style of Anglo-Saxon 
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A PAGE OF THE MAZARIN BIBLE 


illumination ; a style with marked character- 
istics and of peculiar excellence. 

The modern Bible shows unmistakable 
-traces of its derivation from these early 
Anglo-Saxon sources. ‘ “O Lord, our God, 
how wonderful Thy name is through all the 
world.” This may easily be traced in the 
“ Eala, Drihten ure God, hu wondorlic thin 
nama ys geond ealle earthan,” of the tenth 
century. 

Manuscript Bibles were so expensive that 
they were quite beyond the reach of the 
commonalty, for whose needs the ‘ block 
book” came into existence. Hence the 
title of one of them: “ Biblia Pauperum,” or 
“ Bible for the Poor.” There are several 
fine specimens of the block book in the 
Museum. It was a “picture” Bible, seldom 
more, consisting of a series of crude wood- 
cuts, illustrating the chief events in scripture 
history, sometimes, though rarely, with a 
scanty descriptive text. The block book has 
a dual value, for it not only’ represents a 
stage in the evolution of the Bible, but also 
affords the earliest examples of the art of 
engraving on wood. ‘There must have been 
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large numbers of them in circulation, but 

the hard usage to which they were sub- 

jected, passing as they did through so 
many hands, effectually destroyed their 
chances of preservation. 

The manuscript Bibles, few in number, 
were guarded with jealous care, decorated 
as they were with splendid miniatures and 
lettering of elaborate design. Indeed, such 
a pitch of training and excellence did the 
scribes reach, that the work was often sub- 
divided, and initial or large letter writing 
became a distinct occupation. Admiration 
for the great masters of the art of illumina- 
tion was in some cases expressed after their 
death by cutting off their right hands, to 
be subsequently embalmed and preserved 
in tabernacles. Even in the early days of 
printing the initial writer continued to 
exercise his skill in spaces left for him by 
the printer. 

The work of those early presses will 
probably remain a model for all time. The 
Mazarin Bible is regarded as one of the 
greatest of their achievements. There are 
two copies in the national collection. This 
Bible owes its title to the fact that the first 
copy was accidentally discovered in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin. Many eminent 

bibliographers call it, more fairly, the Guten- 
berg Bible, for Gutenberg and Fiist were the 
printers of it, at Mayence, in or about the year 
1450. Copies are but rarely for sale and 
realise immense sums. The Earl of Craw- 
ford’s copy fetched £2,600, and Sir John 
Thorold’s, £3,900; of the two in the 
Museum one is valued at £4,000. The 
Mazarin Bible is printed in two columns and 
has no title-page, nor are the leaves num- 
bered. ‘“ For the paper, brightness of ink, 
and exact uniformity of impression, it has 
never been surpassed—even if it has been 
equalled—by any other work ancient or 
modern,” writes a current authority. 

Wycliffe won himself a lasting place in 
history. Yet by the irony of fate his Bible 
did not find its way into print until 1843, 
less than sixty years ago. The honours of 
the first printed English Bible fall to Tyndale 
and Coverdale. 

Tyndale’s first translation of the New 
Testament 1s dated 1525. Only a fragment 
of a single copy remains, though three 
thousand were printed. It is to be found in 
the Grenville Library of the British Museum, 
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and was unearthed by a London bookseller, 
who sold it to Earl Grenville, passing later 
into the keeping of the Museum with the rest 
of the treasures of that great collector. 

That this fragment is all we have is not 
surprising, in view of enactments then in 
force against the publication of translations 
of the Bible. They were perhaps less 
rigorous in the letter than those directed 
against the Wycliffe Bible, but they served 
at any rate to bring Tyndale to a violent 
death. 

The brutally comprehensive ordinance of 
Henry IV. could scarcely have been for- 
gotten : “ Whosoever they were that should 
rede the Scriptures in the mother tongue 
they should forfeit land, cattle, body, life and 
goods from their heirs:for ever, and so be 
condemned for heretics to God, enemies to 
the Crown, and most arrant traytors to the 
land . . . they should first be hanged for 
treason against the king, and then burned 
for their heresy against God.” 

Tyndale’s New Testament ran through 
numerous editions. The story of how one 
of these, printed as usual abroad and 
smuggled into this country, was bought up 
by Bishop Tunstal and burned, the agent 
being all the while in the pay of Tyndale, 
so that with the price of it he was able to 
print another edition, has been told again 
and again. 

Wolsey advised that copies should be 
sought for and burned when found. The 
search at Oxford revealed that the college 
which the Cardinal himself had founded 
—now known as Christ Church—was 
badly infected. Many of the students 
were imprisoned in a cellar beneath the 
college, used for storing fish; some of 
them died. Stokesley, Bishop of London, 
had a public bonfire in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard of all the copies he could get. The 
present authorities of St. Paul’s regard 
as their chief literary treasure a mutilated 
copy of this very Testament. 

Tyndale also translated the Pentateuch, 

“ emprinted at Malboro in the lande of 
Hesse, by me Hans Luft, in the yere of 
oure Lorde, M,CCCCC,XXX, the xvii 
dayes of Januarii.” ‘The only perfect 
copy of this now in existence is the 
property of the nation. It is an unpre- 
tentious little volume. Genesis and 
Numbers are printed in black letter, 
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the other three books in Roman charac- 
ters. Exodus is embellished with eleven 
curious woodcuts of “ Aaron and all his 
apparell” and the contents of the tabernacle. 
Genesis has a glossary, or, as it is called, “a 
table of certeyne wordes.” An “ Arcke” is 
curiously defined as “a shippe made flatte, 
as it were a chest or cofer.” 

Tyndale, with the modesty “traditionally 
associated with the great though seldom 
enough found in them, describes himself as 
‘evil favoured in this world, and without 
grace in the sight of men, speechless and 
rude, dull and slow witted.” His arrest, 
imprisonment and death near Antwerp were 
instigated by our Defender of the Faith. 
Tyndale was first strangled and then burned. 
A pathetic letter to the Governor of Vilvorde, 
where he was confined, has come down to 
us, in which he asks that he may be allowed 
his books and a candle in the evening— 
“for it is wearisome to sit alone in the 


dark.” : 
Other editions of ‘Tyndale’s Testament are 
held in esteem by the bibliophiles. The 


first of the three quarto issues of 1536 is 
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THE COVERDALE BIBLE—PART OF A PAGE 


known as the Blank Stone Bible, because in 
the woodcut of St. Paul the stone upon 
which he rests his foot is blank. This dis- 
tinguishes it from the second and third 
issues. In the second a mole is engraved 
on the stone, and this is accordingly known 
as the Mole Bible, whilst in the third the 
initials A.B.K. are engraved on the stone, 
whence it is called the Engraver’s Mark 
version. 

Little or nothing is known of the Cover- 
dale Bible, the first complete version printed 
in English. It is supposed to have been 
printed at Cologne. ‘The title-page sets out 
that it is “ faithfully and truly translated 
out of Douche and Latin into English.” 
Coverdale had probably the countenance of 
powerful friends ; certainly Thomas Crom- 
well, a few years later, sent him to Paris to 
superintend the translation of the Cromwell 
Bible. Coverdale had all the defects of the 


zealots of those times. They were ready to 
face martyrdom for their faith, and equally 
ready in their turn to hang or burn those 
who differed from them. The death of 
Servetus has left a stain upon the memory 
of Calvin, and posterity cannot forget the 
martyrdom of Van Parre, the Dutch Arian, 
with Coverdale sitting amongst his judges. 

The Museum copy of the Coverdale 
Bible has several pages in facsimile, so mar- 
vellously done that even the eye of an 
expert could scarcely detect them. They 
are the work of the late Mr. Harris, of 
whose wonderful skill in this direction the 
Museum possesses numerous examples. 

The Coverdale contains several quaint 
renderings of the text. The ninth chapter 
of Judges and the fifty-third verse runs: 
“ And a-certain woman cast a piece of 
mylstone upon Abimelech’s head and brake 
his brain panne.” The modern yersion 
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“and all to break his skull” may perhaps 
be more correct, but it is certainly less 
direct and vigorous. On the other hand, 
Coverdale’s version of the twenty-seventh 
verse of the fifth chapter of Isaiah is, per- 
haps, wanting in dignity. The modern 
version, “ None shall be weary or stumble 
among them, none shall slumber nor sleep,” 
is transforméd in his translation into, “ No 
one faynte nor feeble among them, no, not a 
slogishe nor slepery person.” 

There is also in the national collection a 
copy of the Coverdale New Testament. It 
is of peculiar interest, for it belonged to 
Queen Elizabeth and contains the following 
lines in her autograph, 

Amonge good things 
I prove and finde, the quiet 
life doth muche abounde, 
and sure to the contentid 
mynde, ther is no riches 
may be founde. 
Your lovinge 
maistres 
Elizabeth. 


On another page there is a sketch of Windsor 
Castle, drawn by Edward VI. 

Cromwell’s Bible comes next in point of 
interest. It is often called the Great Bible, 
from the size of its page, which measures 
from the top line of type to the bottom one, 
thirteen and a quarter by seven and a half 
inches. The art of printing was more ad- 
vanced in France than in England, and 
Cromwell, with the sanction of the French 
king, had it set up in Paris. But the perse- 
cution which had attended the earlier trans- 
lations had not yet gone out of fashion. 
The press was seized by officers of the 
Inquisition and the workers fled for their 
lives, carrying with them, however, some 
of the copies already struck off. Bishop 
Bonner, as English ambassador to the Court 
of France, took advantage of his privilege 
of travelling without his luggage being exa- 
mined to convey a number of the printed 
sheets to England. The handsome title- 
page of the Great Bible is alleged to be the 
work of Holbein and certainly indicates his 
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style. He was in high favour with Henry 
VIII. at the time, and that pious monarch, 
who had compassed Tyrdale’s death a few 
years previously, is represented at the top 
of the title-page distributing bibles with both 
hands to the bishops and nobles. Below, 
Cromwell is presenting one to some laymen, 
whilst Cranmer is handing a copy to a priest. 
At the bottom a throng of people cry, 
“ Vivat Rex!” 

One of the copies of the Great Bible in 
the Museum belonged to Henry VIII. and 
was presented to him by Anthony Marler, 
an opulent London citizen, who himself 
bore the cost of six folio editions. The 
price and the purchase of this Bible were 
compulsory. The English people, before 
threatened with the terrors of death for 


reading the versions of Wycliffe or Tyndale, 
were now compelled to buy the Great Bible 
whether they wished to or not. Every 
parish was ordered to buy one for the com- 
mon use, before a fixed date, under a 
heavy penalty. An unbound copy cost 
10s., or 47 10s. at present value, and a 
bound copy t2s., that is, £9 3s. of our 
money. Still the authorised price was not 
always paid. ‘There is a curious entry in 
the churchwardens’ accounts at Ashburton: 
“ a.p. 1540—Paid vs. iiijd. for a new booke 
called a Bybyll; paid viijd. for a chaine 
for fastenynge the sayde booke.” 

It was in the Bishops’ Bible, known also 
as the Breeches Bible, that division into 
verses first took place. This is the com- 
monest of the early Bibles though the first 
edition is scarce. Its name is derived from 
the third chapter and seventh verse of 
Genesis, where Adam and Eve are de- 
scribed as making themselves “ breeches.” 
The Museum possesses a first edition and 
many later ones. The volume contains 
the portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, 
and Burleigh. By order of the Convoca- 
tion of 1571, a copy of the Bishops’ Bible 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs were to be 
placed in every cathedral, whilst every 
church dignitary was commanded to ex- 
pose them in his hall or dining-room, 
that servants and strangers might have the 
opportunity of reading them. 

There is also the Bassandyne Bible, the 
first Bible printed in Scotland. It was not 
an independent translation, but a reprint of 
the folio issued at Geneva in 1562. It has 

** Ane Almanacke” and “a table to find out 
what signe the Moone is at any tyme for 
euer,” with other curious addenda. Bas- 
sandyne was the name of the printer. The 
General Assembly decreed that every parish 
should buy a copy, the price, five pounds, 
to be paid in advance. The actual price of 
the book was put at four pounds thirteen 
and fourpence, the balance of six shillings and 
eightpence being assigned somewhat vaguely 
to “expenses.” The General Assembly was 
in no haste to fulfil its part of the contract ; 
copies were not delivered till three years after 
the money was paid. There was a strong 
popular prejudice against this Bible, and to 
meet it the Privy Council enacted “ that each 
householder worth 300 merks of yearly rent, 
and all substantial yeomen and burgesses, 
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should have a Bible in the vulgar tongue, 
under the penalty of £10.” To enforce 
this, searchers were appointed to go from 
house to house throughout Scotland, and 
each householder was compelled to produce 
a copy or pay the penalty. It was found 
that a single Bible was frequently made to 
do duty again and again at different houses ! 
So the inquisitor was furnished with a warrant 
under the privy seal: “to require a sicht of 
their Bible, gif they ony haue, to be marked 
with their own name, for eschewing of fraud- 
ful dealing in that behalf.” Many paid the 
fine rather than purchase under compulsion. 
A good copy of the Bassandyne is worth 
about £40. 

Of King James’s Bible, now generally 
known as the Authorised Version, there are 
innumerable editions in the Museum. This 
Bible held its own for nearly three centuries, 
and is still generally used, though no doubt 
in course of time the Revised Version will 
take its place. Two editions of King James’s 
Bible are rare and correspondingly valuable. 
They are known as the Great He Bible and 
the Great She Bible. The Great He Bible 
is the first issue of 1611; it derives its title 
from the error in the fifteenth verse of the 


third chapter of Ruth, where the Moabitess 
is described as “he”—“and he went into 
the Citie.” In the second issue “he” is 
changed into “she”; this is the Great She 
Bible. 

Amongst other curious Bibles in the 
national library are the Rosin Bible, the 
Treacle Bible, the Vinegar Bible, the Whig 
Bible and the Wicked Bible. The Rosin 
Bible has “Is there no rosin in Gilead.” 
The Treacle Bible owes its curious name to 
the substitution of “ treacle ”—sometimes 
“ tryacle ”—in the same text. The misprint 
of “ Vinegar” for “ Vineyard,” in the headline 
of the twentieth chapter of St. Luke, is the 
distinguishing feature of the Vinegar Bible. 
The title of the Whig Bible arises from the 
reading of Matt. v. verse 9: “ Blessed are 
the place makers.” ‘The Wicked Bible is 
so called from the many gross errors it con- 
tains. For the printing of this Bible the 
King’s Printers were fined £300, and the 
entire edition of a thousand copies was 
ordered to be destroyed. This Bible is ex- 
ceedingly scarce; the first copy was dis- 
covered within quite recent years and _ be- 
lieved to be the only one ; five others have. 
however, since come to light. 





CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN 


By F. D. HOW 


GOOD bishop, in days gone by, left 
behind him a list of the blessings 
for which he habitually thanked 
God. Amongst them he put down 

“children, the delight of the world,” and 
the world would be a dreary place to some 
of us without them. They are to some 
people as essential a part of the joy of life as 
the flowers or the sunshine. Many, how- 
ever, make a pretence only of liking them, 
while some few openly declare them objection- 
able. To these there is nothing more to be 
said. From those who find a real delight in 
children some sympathy may be claimed for 
these little studies of childhood. By the way, 
studies of childhood: how few people prove 
their interest in children by studying them ! 


Those who love flowers study botany, those 
who love animals study their ways and moods 
and varied dispositions. Educationalists study 
childhood in one special direction— moralists 
sometimes in another. Who study children 
simply for their childishness? Yet they well 
repay such study. 

What excellent hosts children can be! It 
is a grand thing to teach them to look after 
their guests. It comes naturally to them 
from a pride in their home and belongings, 
and, when encouraged, it teaches them many 
lessons of unselfishness. 

I well remember going to stay with some 
friends in a pretty Surrey village. One 
member of the family, a small boy of four, 
was a special friend of mine. As I got near 
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to my destination I wondered whether he 
-would be at the station to meet me. Sure 
enough he was there! It was a mere plat- 
form—a little rustic station—and Dick’s 
figure stood out plainly against the mass of 
dark fir which touched the wooden railing at 
the back. He stood by himself—to show 
his independence: his mother and elder 
sister were there too, but he posted himself 
some ten yards away from them, nearer to 
that end of the platform towards which the 
train was coming. And this is what Dick 
was like: he was just the size a boy of four 
ought to be, neither lanky and thin, nor 
stumpy and fat, but a sturdy little chap, not 
a bit clumsy. He had a quantity of sunny 
hair, surmounted by an old blue cloth 
cricketing cap (a cast-off of a schoolboy 
brother), and forming a sort of background 
to a complexion of roses. Besides the blue 
cloth cap his principal articles of dress 
appeared to be a holland blouse and a pair 
of dark stockings with a hole in one knee. 
But it was none of these things that 
attracted one’s attention to Dick, and kept 
it there. The one grand characteristic was 
his splendid smile. One has, seen the face 
of a grown-up person light up with an 
occasional exquisite smile, speaking of peace 
and goodwill, of real happiness and sober 
joy; but Dick’s smile was much more than 
this. To begin with, it was a more continual 
smile: like the sunshine of a real old- 
fashioned summer day, it would often last 
almost from daybreak to dark. Then it was 
a smile of absolute innocence—innocence of 
evil, innocence of the knowledge that there 
was anything unhappy or sad in this beautiful 
world. It was also an audacious smile, full 
of the happy boldness which has never known 
anenemy. In fact, when Dick looked at 
you and smiled, it was a real solid delight, 
it warmed you and cheered you, it made 
you believe that there are some things yet 
untarnished, it made you feel inclined to 
laugh and sing with joy. Such was Dick. 
It so happened that I had not been to 
Dick’s home since his father had moved 
from another part of England, which 
accounted for the excited little voice which 
began shouting at me as soon as the train 
slacked into the station. There was the 
splendid smile, but it was at least partially 
obscured by anxiety as he cried: “Get out! 
Kick! kick! you’s there!” I found out 
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afterwards that he had been in a terrible 
state of mind lest I should go past the 
station, for, as I had not been there before 
how could I know which was the right station 
to get out at? I was no sooner on the 
platform than he took possession of me at 
once and began his good offices by futile 
endeavours to carry my heavy kit-bag to the 
cab. All through the quarter of an hour’s 
drive he sat opposite me, the sunshine of his 
smile being no longer hidden by the smallest 
shadow of anxiety except when, in answer to 
his question as to what I had had to eat in 
the train, I had truthfully to answer 
‘‘ nothing ”—a state of things which evidently 
appeared to him most distressing, the only 
comfort being his confident assurance that I 
could have tea with him “ d’rectly minute we 
get home.” 

My visit to Dick was not a long one that 
summer, but, so far as he could, he never 
allowed me to have one dull moment or to 
want for anything. Sometimes his efforts to 
amuse me were rather comic. For instance, 
one morning he found me by myself under a 
tree smoking the after-breakfast pipe. Some- 
thing must be done for my entertainment. 
“ F’eddie,” he began (1 forgot to say that we 
had long ago arrived at the familiarity of 
Christian names; also, it was always 
‘“‘ F’eddie ” and not “ F’ed,” when he was in 
his most charming moods), “ come wiv me 
to the pond; I’se got two Jovely f’ogs, and 
one does ’mell so!” Off we went to a 
remote corner of the garden where was a 
small pond about the size of a washhand- 
basin, and on the edge of it were two frogs, 
both dead, and both deceased some time 
since. Dick had found them dead, and 
taken them to his pond, hoping every day 
they would get better. He really did love 
even these horrible carcases! Poor Dick! 
The smile completely disappeared as I 
assured him that instant burial was necessazy, 
and as a suspicion crossed his mind as to 
the entire success of the entertainment he 
had provided for me. No matter: it was 
the best he had. 

Another picture dwells in my memory. 
The rooms in the house were low, old- 
fashioned, and picturesque, with panelling 
halfway up the walls, and window-seats that 
were very near the ground beneath the low 
latticed casements. We were sitting round 
the room while Dick’s father read the morn- 
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ing chapter and prayers. I was on a chair 
close to the window, while on the window- 
seat Dick was sitting half curled up, with his 
head thrown back against the dark wood- 
work, and the light of the window above him 
touching his hair and making it gleam and 
glisten. The smile on his face was there, 
but quieted down—not clouded over, only 
quiet. I think he was trying to attend, but 
the chapter out of one of the Epistles was 
far beyond his comprehension. Presently 
I felt a touch, and found that he had 
wriggled up close to me and was handing 
me a hymn-book in which to find his place, 
so that he could follow his father’s reading ! 
Poor Dick had not got beyond words of 
three letters, and only a few of them, so 
it was with some difficulty that I preserved 
my gravity and opened the book for him, and 
saw him seriously gazing at it in order to do 
what he could to join with us all. It was 
very little, perhaps; but it was all that he 
could do, and therefore for him it was much. 
And this, it seemed to me, this offering of 
his best and his little simple acts of unsel- 
fishness, accounted for his sunny disposition 
and the sweetness of his splendid smile. 

Then, too, what charming guests children 
can be! None to my mind are more 
delightful, provided only that two conditions 
be fulfilled. They must be absolutely at 
home with their hosts, and the latter, on 
their part, must be able to devote themselves 
to their guests. 

There are, alas! no children who can 
claim this old house in which we live as 
their home. Nevertheless it is an ideal 
place for children. There is plenty of room 
in it, to start with, and there are numbers of 
queer corners, tiny staircases, and dusky 
cupboards, rather mysterious and awesome, 
perhaps, but lending themselves splendidly 
to the practical purposes of hide-and-seek, 
and providing ample material for the active 
imagination of children. 

In front of the house are two big lime- 
trees, and what a delight to listen to the 
wood-pigeon who inhabits them saying to his 
mate, ‘‘My toe bleeds, Betty! My toe 
bleeds, Betty ! ” 

Then there is the garden proper, with— 
actually !—a lavender hedge! and a delightful 
mixture of flowers and vegetables—cabbages 
and sweet peas, old man and potatoes, rasp- 
berries and rose-bushes—stretching away 


behind the house until it loses itself in the 
long grass and grey old apple-trees of the 
orchard. Behind that again, through a green 
door in the wall, is another garden, given 
over entirely to the gardener and strict 
utility ; and then through ‘¢hat, chief joy of 
all, the chicken yard, where three times a 
day a clamorous crowd of chicks and duck- 
lings, to say nothing of older and more 
sedate fowls (who ought to know better), 
meet you at the gate and gobble up the food 
you bring them with a haste that must be 
shockingly bad for the digestion. Here one 
can roam about and hunt in odd corners 
and behind nettle-beds for new-laid eggs, 
and especially one must look in the corner 
of the sty, where “ Henrietta” the sow lives 
in ease and softness; for, depend upon it, 
the white hen has chosen that insecure spot 
wherein to lay. 

Are not things like these a joy to children ? 
If these are not enough, there is Jack the 
pony to visit, and the marvel of seeing him 
gratefully inhale tobacco smoke from his 
master’s pipe ; or there is the paddock, just 
below the orchard, where Jill is lying under 
the shade of the walnut-tree in the far 
corner, only to come braying and cantering 
across when she hears her mistress’s voice, 
knowing well enough that raisins and lumps 
of sugar are in the capacious pocket of that 
pink gardening apron. 

Last summer all these varied delights 
were tried and found satisfactory by two very 
small people who came by ¢hemselves (oh! the 
importance of it!) upon a regular visit. 

They were complete contrasts to “ Dick.” 
They were two or three years older, and they 
were far more reserved and old-fashioned in 
their ways. The elder, Arthur, was singu- 
larly quiet and thoughtful. His face, of 
considerable beauty of feature, and his large 
grey eyes, wore ordinarily an expression of 
solemnity, if not of melancholy, and it 
required an intimacy of some considerable 
standing to obtain more than monosyllabic 
replies in a high but very gentle voice. 

His companion was a little sister, properly 
called Evelyn, but who had hardly yet out- 
grown “ Baby.” Such an upright, delicate, 
dimpled flower of a child, with the same big 
eyes and curling lashes as her brother, but 
with a reserve far more easily overcome, anda 
much greater readiness to break into smiles 
or even indulge in romps. She completely 
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“ mothered ” Arthur, and her anxiety that he 
should do the right thing, and her little 
quick orders to him, were most amusing. 

Their hostess met them a few days before 
their visit, and their excitement about it all 
was intense. 

“ What luggage shall you bring ?” 

“Oh! just a hat-box or two!” 

“Tt’s all arranged about our visit to you. 
I do so Jove arranging things. Couldn’t we 
have some more arrangements ?” 

This, of course, Baby. So every con- 
ceivable thing was “ arranged,” and every 
minute of the two days planned out. Their 
hostess told them she should expect them to 
bring lots of things in their luggage. 

“Oh!” said Baby, “I shall bring my /ea- 
gown. And what shall you wear?” 

The day arrived, and they were met at the 
station. 

“Well, what luggage have you brought ?” 

“Twelve hat-boxes,” promptly replied 
Arthur with a flicker of humour just lighting 
up his face. One turned up, and was found 
to contain the entire clothing, &c., of the 
pair. This vast piece of luggage was put in 
Baby’s room, and then came the request that 
they might be allowed to unpack for them- 
selves. Arthur was quickly hurried into his 
own room with his tiny pile of belongings, 
and then Baby began to unpack hers. She 
was shown a large wardrobe as well as a 
good-sized chest of drawers, and evidently 
felt that it would be infra dig. not to use 
them both, so, after putting one wee garment 
in one drawer and one in another till each 
held something, she gravely took the little 
bag which held her shoes, and hung it upin 
solitary grandeur in the wardrobe. 

The extreme politeness and consideration 
of these little visitors were continually coming 
out. Baby was asked whether she would 
like a room to herself or a sofa in her hostess’s 
room. 

“You see, Aunt E.,I don’t know what to 
say,” was the reply. On being pressed further 
she said, “ Well, I was thinking about the 
beds! © It seems a good deal of trouble just 
for us. You see, they are big beds.” 

Arthur, too, was just as anxious to con- 
sider others. “If it isn’t oo much trouble,” 
he said, on being asked whether something 
should be brought him. “I’m afraid when 
we are gone you will say ‘bother those 
troublesome children !’” 
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He was just as attentive, too, to his sister, 
buttoning her little petticoat for her and 
anything she couldn’t manage for herself. 

The whole of the proceedings described 
so far were practically part of a charade or 
play. The children were for these two days 
grown-up people, and, being endowed with 
an extra allowance of imagination, played 
their part in every detail. 

Not that they could keep it up quite a// 
the time! There were games at hide-and- 
seek that entirely dispelled illusions for a 
while. Then there were visits to the poultry 
yard and animals, when it was impossible to 
put such restraint upon one’s feelings of 
surprise and delight as to appear properly 
blasé and grown-up. For instance, when 
Baby suddenly discovered a large field- 
spider, there was a scream of astonishment 
as she exclaimed, “Oh! Aunt E., here’s a 
thing with a lot of legs and a dot in the 
miggle!” And again, in the poultry yard, 
it was scarcely in keeping with the part of a 
lady who had arrived at years of discretion 
to say, ‘‘ How I should like to lay in those 
nice lickle nests !” 

But on the whole these two little people 
carried out their intention of paying a real 
grown-up visit with perfect success up to the 
very moment when they were once more in 
the train by themselves on their return 
journey of some six miles, each one grasping 
firmly their half-ticket, and the last glimpse 
we had was of Arthur gravely lifting his 
little straw hat as the train steamed out of 
the station. 

Two things impressed themselves upon 
us during these two days. First of all, the 
sustained and vivid imagination of the 
children. Many people sadly ignore this 
quality in the little ones with whom they 
have to do, losing thereby much interest in, 
and comprehension of, children’s ways. 
What they choose to imagine is so intensely 
real to them for the time being, that to 
ignore this, or to attempt roughly to dis- 
illusionise them is sadly hurting to their 
feelings. On this occasion we played our 
parts too, going arm-in-arm with them in to 
dinner, &c., and got ourselves thereby much 
further into the confidence of this shy and 
sensitive pair than we should otherwise have 
done. 

This imaginative gift accounts for the 
terror of some children at being left alone in 
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the dark, and it is useless and cruel to scold 
or punish them for it. It is, on the other 
hand, of immense help in teaching them 
about God and the Unseen. In the course 
of a life of wear and tear, trouble, business, 
and practical affairs, our imagination gets 
sadly blunted, and we find it difficult to 
make the things of another world real to us. 
With children it is altogether different, and 
too great care cannot possibly be taken lest 
a careless word or jest spoken in their 
presence should lessen in any smallest degree 
the vivid reality which the things of God 
have to those little ones who have heard the 
“sweet story of old” at their mothers’ knees. 

The other matter that impressed us was 
the extreme unselfishness of the children, 
showing that it is quite possible to teach this 
invaluable lesson at a very early age. It is, 
of course, like other virtues, dependent in 
great measure upon love. If people would 
only realise that “to love one another” is 
not only a precept to be taught to children, 
but a rule of life to be shown them by 
example, by the avoidance of all unkind 
words, by encouragement in forbearance and 
in mutual help, one would far less often 
meet with that sad sight—a thoroughly 
selfish child. I remember well a little girl 
of about five years old whom I found one 
day in the children’s ward of a hospital that 
I used to visit. The first time I ever saw 
her the ward-sister just drew down a corner 
of the sheet and showed mea beautiful little 
oval cheek on which great dark eyelashes lay 
motionless. “ Her leg was taken off yester- 
day—we are afraid we shall not save her,” 
such was the account. For six months that 
child—little Emily—lay in that bed, some- 


times a little better, sometimes apparently 
very near to the “golden gate,” and I had 
ample opportunities of making friends. She 
came from a very poor home and had seldom 
had a doll or a toy in her life. It was 
delicious to see her great eyes light up and 
her cheek flush with pleasure when any 
trifling present was brought her. 

Rather to my surprise these little gifts 
disappeared almost as quickly as they were 
brought, and at first I could not find out 
the cause. However, we became more and 
more iutimate, and I learnt that her home, 
if a poor one, was all-in-all to her. I heard 
of her mother and her simple teaching of 
her children: I heard of a crippled sister 
who could not leave the house; and then 
the destination of the toys and presents 
began to dawn upon me, 

One day I asked her right out what had 
become of a doll with which she had seemed 
specially delighted. It was as I had sus- 
pected—it had gone home to delight the 
others. To herself the things were precious 
beyond words—in her continued pain they 
would have occupied and amused her—but 
“the others ” were dearer to her than her- 
self, she found her jay—she, a wee mite of 
five—in giving up. In six months’ time she 
was dismissed cured, with a crutch to take 
the place of the missing leg. About that 
time I left home for a month. On my 
return I went straight from the station to see 
her in her home, but she had gone! After 
being safely brought through such times of 
peril in the hospital an attack of scarlet fever 
laid her low, and only the day before I 
returned the Good Shepherd had gathered 
His lamb to His bosom. 





A RED LETTER DAY 


By Lapy HENRY SOMERSET 


WAS in one of the mining centres in the 
valleys of Wales one warm September 
night. The sultry air scarcely stirred, 
and only now and then, as a little 

breeze blew the coal-dust along the pave- 
ments, one was reminded that somewhere 
there were growing green leaves and waving 


grass. On the market square stood a tent, 
and in that tent every night services were 
being held. There was a tramp of feet down 
the main street—the noise of men’s heavy 
boots as they all walked one way, and a hum 
of conversation took the place of the rattle 


of traffic in other places. The colliers had 
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returned from their work, had cleaned them- 
selves and had eaten their supper, and were 
about to gather together for the last meeting 
that was to take place in that little town. 
I followed down the street and watched them 
as they turned into the tent—small, stunted 
men who had worked underground from 
their early youth. Many bore on their 
faces the unmistakable signs of a life lived 
out of the fresh air, and on too many were 
the indications that the coal-dust was 
doing the terrible work which shortens the 
lives of those who labour in the pits. 
Long before the hour at which the meeting 
was to begin the tent was full. The same 
men had sat in the same places nearly every 
night, and the women coming in rather later 
had filled up the tent; some had shawls 
drawn over their heads and babies in their 
arms, while others were bright strong girls 
who work on the tips, with sleeves turned 
back over their bare arms, and their hands 
large and coarse with their hard work. As 
I went up on the platform, I could not help 
looking down the rows of faces in order to 
ascertain whether a man who had never 
missed a single night was in his accustomed 
place, and I soon saw that he was present. 
All through the meeting I watched him, 
during the singing of the beautiful Welsh 
hymns, those cadences that seem to rise and 
fall like the waves of a summer sea, now 
triumphant, now sad and _plaintive,—the 
music that is dear to the hearts of those 
who daily toil and too often die in 
those sunless spots. By-and-by, when the 
preacher began to speak, I saw that the man 
had buried his face in his hands in the same 
posture in which he had sat night after 
night—the attitude of despair. Perfectly 
motionless he remained until the close, 
when the audience began to disperse, and 
then, gathering himself together, with heavy 
lagging footsteps he left the tent. It was 
very late before all had dispersed who 
wished to remain to have a personal word 
with the speaker or the workers, and it was 
with almost a sigh of relief that I came out 
of the close tent into the cool air of the 
summer night. The stars were shining very 
brightly as I turned up the street, and I had 
almost reached the door of the lodging when 
something impelled me to turn to a knot of 
men who were standing round, and ask them 
whether they had any idea where the man 


lodged who had sat every night at the corner 
of the tenc. After a little explanation they 
told me that he was a stranger who had 
come to the pit some time ago, and that he 
lived in a lodging-house the other end of 
the town. Again I felt I should like to for- 
get the man and go to rest, and again the 
same irresistible feeling possessed me that I 
must find him that night. I asked my com- 
panion if she would mind walking with me, 
and we set out across the grimy streets and 
the long rows of houses bounded by the 
gloomy horizon of the barren coal-tips, until 
we reached the house that had been indi- 
cated. I knocked at the door, and the 
landlady told me that the man I sought was 
in the kitchen. I crossed the passage and 
entered the room, and there, with his head 
buried in his hands which rested on the 
dresser, sat the man I sought. He did not 
move as I entered, and when I came to him 
and spoke to him he did not look up. I 
asked him why it was that night after night 
he had seemed to be so weighed down 
with grief and to get so Jittle comfort from 
the meetings which he attended so per- 
sistently. 

At last, without raising his head, he said, 
“ How could I be comforted? I am one 
for whom there is no hope. I knew it all— 
all that was said there, long ago. I have 
taught in my Sunday school, I have taken 
the pledge, I have had a happy home, and I 
have left it all. My wife does not know 
where I am: I forsook her and the children, 
I left them to starve; and I meant to go 
away and make a life for myself. Some 
devil possessed me and hunted me here, and 
he will drive me down to hell.” 

There is no moment more awful in its 
solemnity than to be face to face with the 
agony of a human soul, and I could only 
feel with the Breton mariners who, when 
they launch their boats from the shore, utter 
the prayer, “Help me, my God, for Thy 
ocean is so wide and my boat is so small;” 
and yet I knew that in that supreme hour 
there was the hope to which that drowning 
soul could cling and could be drawn in safety 
to the Rock of Ages. 

“Do you remember,” I said, after a 
pause, “that, when St. Peter had denied 
his Lord, when he dared not face the One he 
loved and whom he had failed so cruelly, he 
shrank away before that presence, and yet 
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do you recollect how when Christ gave the 
message of His resurrection He said, ‘Go 
tell the Disciples and Peter’—Peter who 
has denied me; Peter who in spite of his 
boast has failed; Peter who left me to suffer 
alone; Peter who has proved himself the 
coward, who was unfaithful in the time of 
my bitterest trial; single him out and tell 
him that in spite of all I care for him, I love 
him, I died for him” ? 

Little by little the man breathed more 
gently as he listened, and then as I knelt by 
his side it seemed to me as though the 
heavens had opened and some vision had 
come to him from beyond of pardon and of 

XXVIII—7 


peace; and almost before I had done speak- 
ing, he fell upon his knees and with out- 
stretched hands he looked up, and in a tone 
that seemed scarcely to be of earth he said, 
“I see it, Lord, I see it; I will go back 
again.” 

We stayed talking till a late hour, and I 
had to leave the town early next morning, 
but I went for a moment to his lodging to 
speak to his landlady, and she told me that 
he had left for his work by sunrise as he was 
on an early shift. 

** What has changed him I do not know,” 
she said, “‘ but he seemed to go like one who 
was marching to victory, and he tells me 
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that he leaves for Yorkshire to join his wife 
at the end of the week.” 

I heard no more, for lives go out from 
our ken, and doors are shut, and often we 
do not meet again ; but sometimes along the 
devious paths of life we touch each other 
once more, and in this case it was destined 
so to be. 


It was on a winter’s day in a great 
Western city in America, the tramcars were 
rushing through the streets, and the cease- 
less beat of human feet along the pavement, 
the anxious faces that hurried past me, the 
constant click of the bell from the electric 
cars, all told the tale of that new world where 
every nerve has to be strained and every will 
bent in the great battle for life which is 
conquering a vast continent. 

I was standing waiting for my car when 
some one touched me on the shoulder, and 
looking round [ saw a face that I thought I 
had seen before, but to which I could put no 
name. 

“You remember me,” said an_ eager 
voice with an unmistakable English accent ; 
but I was fain to confess that although I 
knew I had seen the man before, I could 
not remember where or when. ‘ Don’t you 
remember me?” he said, “when you were 
in the Welsh valleys ?”—and in an instant 
the scene in the kitchen that September 
night came back to me. 





“Will you come with me a moment, can 
you spare the time? My home is close by.” 

I consented to follow him, and we walked 
down a side street to a row of well-built 
houses. He turned in and opened a door 
on the first floor. A brighter room it was 
impossible to imagine. A canary sang in a 
cage in the window, a harmonium stood in 
the corner, a white cloth was spread upon 
the table, and a woman was just arranging 
the meal which had been brought in from 
an adjoining restaurant, as cooking is seldom 
done on the premises in America. 

“This is the lady,” said the man, ‘about 
whom I have told you,” and a gentle face was 
turned towards me, and tears stood in the 
blue eyes when the woman held out her hand 
to clasp mine. 

I sat down in that little room and 
heard their story—heard how he had gone 
back to her whom he had deserted, and 
had worked in the northern pits until he 
had sufficient money to come abroad ; 
how he had found employment in the big 
ironworks in that place, had made his way 
and was earning a good living ; and then as 
the two children came into the room and 
nestled shyly by their mother, and the man 
stood with his hand on the back of her 
chair, the happy group has remained a pic- 
ture in my mind, and I look back upon that 
day as one of the Red Letter Days written 
by God Himself in the almanac of my life. 





THE CONTEMPORARIES OF OUR LORD 


By THE ReEv. Proressor ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


Il.—GREEK 


E have seen how powerful was 
the influence which Greek 
philosophy exercised over the 
civilised world. Nothing could 

be a more convincing proof of this than to 
find that a devout and patriotic Jew was a 
convinced Platonist. Rome, too, as well as 
Judzea, had yielded to the same power. A 
century and a half before, an eloquent ex- 
ponent of Greek thought had been peremp- 
torily ordered by the Roman Senate to quit 


the city. It might almost seem as if it was 
acting with a certain foreboding of the vic- 
tory which the philosopher was to win. Any- 
how, by the time when our era commenced 
this victory had been won. “Greece,” as the 
Roman poet, himself saturated with Greek 
thought, put it, “had taken prisoner her 
barbarous conqueror.” 

But along with this wide diffusion of 
philosophical method and system there had 
come a remarkable decline of individual dis- 
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tinction. The Greek race no longer pro- 
duced any notable personalities. As it had 
no longer great soldiers or statesmen, so it 
had no longer great thinkers. The old 
names still survived, and the old associations 
of place still remained. The Academy, in- 
de:d, long the home of the successors of 
Plato, was deserted, though its teaching had 
permeated the thought of rival schools. 
But the Stoics still taught in the Painted 
Porch, and the Epicureans still lingered in 
the garden which their founder had _be- 
queathed to his followers. Doubtless these 
schools had recognised chiefs, but none of 
them are known to us. A few names have 
survived, but we cannot even assign a date 
to them, and we are wholly unacquainted 
with their teaching. 

One remarkable figure, however, emerges 
from the obscurity of the time, and this 
figure has exactly the characteristics which 
we should expect to find in it. Apollonius 
of Tyana was no setter forth of theories, 
content to sit at ease in the professor’s 
chair, pouring forth words which had no 
power to touch human needs. He descended 
into the outer world. He “ went about,” if 
I may venture to apply the words, “ doing 
good” ; he even claimed to heal those who 
were possessed “ by powers of evil.” Nor is 
it unlawful to add, “ for God was with him,” 
seeing how many are the ways in which 
He fulfils Himself, how numerous are the 
instruments which He chooses. 

Materials for an estimate of Apollonius 
are not wanting. A certain Philostratus 
wrote a detailed biography of him rather 
more than a century after his death, and 
there are some _ letters — ninety-five in 
number—which bear his name. The authen- 
ticity of the latter has been questioned, 
but, on the whole, the argument for their 
genuineness, if not conclusive, is probable. 
Whether genuine or not, they are of but 
small importance. They have little weight 
or dignity about them and they do not 
throw much light on the character of the 
man, save that they make it abundantly 
plain that he was not superior to vanity. 
The biography, on the other hand, is 
copious—more copious, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, than any work of the kind that had 
been written up to that time. But it does 
not lead us to form a high opinion of its 
author. He had little or nothing of the 
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true historical sense; he is not even always 
candid or consistent. He collects marvellous 
tales about his hero, and relates them with- 
out tact or taste. Whether he had any special 
object in writing the biography has been 
hotly disputed. If he had, it could have 
been only to show that the story of Christ 
might be paralleled elsewhere. For my 
own part, I have no doubt, notwith- 
standing the absolute silence which he pre- 
serves, that this purpose was present with 
him. It is almost impossible to believe that 
in the third century, when Christianity was 
a prominent fact in all the central provinces 
of the Empire, the life of a wonder-working 
teacher could have been written without 
some conscious reference to the Gospel 
story. ‘That we see in it a contrast to the 
Gospels rather than a comparison does 
not tell against the supposition. It means 
that Philostratus did not appreciate the 
record to which he was endeavouring to set 
up a rival. But the same may be said of 
the Apocryphal Gospels. It is scarcely 
credible that the childish, and worse than 
childish, Gospel of the Infancy* was seriously 
meant to compete with the four canonical 
lives of the Master, but it is scarcely doubtful 
that it was. 

Of actual resemblances between Philos- 
tratus’s book and the Evangelists many 
instances might be given. Any reader who 
may desire to pursue the subject further will 
find it treated in much detail in a very in- 
teresting article in the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana. I must content myself with one 
example. In a curious story, made familiar 
to English readers by Keats’ adaptation of it 
in his poem of Lamia, the demon whose arts 
the philosopher is about to expose beseeches 
him not to “torment” her, the very same 
word (basanisein) being used that we find 
in the story of the demoniac of Gadara as 
related both by St. Mark and St. Luke. 

Apollonius seems to have been strictly a 
contemporary of Christ, for it is probable 
that he died at an extreme old age in or 
about A.D. 97. An interesting story which 
to us, accustomed to hear of the marvels 
of second sight and telepathy, seems less 

* It tells silly stories of the Child Christ putting 
life into sparrows made of clay, and, worse than 
this, of his revengeful spirit, bringing sudden death 
on the master that struck him and the fellow- 
scholars who ran up against him. 
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strange than it did to an earlier generation, 
relates how, at the moment of the assassina- 
tion of Domitian, he, being then in his 
lecture-room at Ephesus, exclaimed, ‘‘ Good! 
Good! Stephanas, courage! Slay the 
tyrant!” and, a few moments afterwards, 
“The tyrant is dead.” Domitian perished 
in A.D. 96. Nerva, who succeeded him, 
begged for the benefit of Apollonius’s 
counsels, and received the significant reply : 
** Prince, we shall pass together the greatest 
part of our existence in a place where there 
are neither emperors nor subjects.” 
Apollonius was born then, we may say, 
3 B.C. at Tyana, an important city of 
Cappadocia, not far from the famous pass 
known as the Cilician Gates. At the age of 
fourteen he was sent to what we may call 
the University of Tarsus, a city which then 
rivalled Athens as a seat of philosophy and 
learning. But Tarsus was too luxurious for 
the young student’s austere temper, and he 
retired to the neighbouring town of A¢gae. 
Here he became an inmate of the Temple of 
#sculapius, and shaped his life according 
to the ascetic precepts attributed to Pytha- 
goras, abstaining from animal food and wine, 
clothing himself with linen garments only, 
his feet bare, his hair unkempt. A more 
difficult renunciation was that of the faculty 
of speech. Though he had drawn to him- 
self a number of disciples who listened to 
his expositions of practical philosophy—and 
it must be conceded that Apollonius was 
always practical—he resolved to accept what 
was, among the Pythagoreans, regarded as a 
counsel of perfection, and imposed upon 
himself a silence of five years. His reputa- 
tation was not unnaturally increased by this 
unusual act of self-discipline, and when the 
period had expired he became one of the 
most revered teachers of the time. But he 
was not satisfied with his attainments in 
wisdom. The sages of Babylon and the 
Brahmans of India had, he was told, some- 
thing to tell him, and he resolved to visit 
them. His seven disciples—the number is 
significant, for seven was to the Greek what 
twelve was to the Jew—did not refuse to 
accompany him, but gave manifest proofs of 
fear. ‘You have disappointed me,” said 
the philosopher, “I thought to find in you 
the same courage that | feel myself.” He 
departed alone. At Nineveh he found a 
‘ minister,” Darius by name, who was to him 


what Timothy was to St. Paul. From 
Nineveh he proceeded to Babylon, where he 
spent four months in converse with the 
Chaldzan sages, and from Babylon again he 
made his way to Northern India, where he 
spent an equal period in inquiring into the 
teaching of Brahminical philosophy. The 
visit to India marks a turning point in his 
career. He now added the character of a 
worker of wonders to that of a teacher. 
The East, even in that day, seems to have 
had its Mahatmas, and Apollonius is said to 
have learnt from them the secret of 
miraculous powers. From India he re- 
turned to his native country, gaining new 
honours and increased reputation wherever 
he went. At Ephesus* he foretold the 
coming of a plague, and, when his warnings 
were treated with contempt, afterwards 
showed the afflicted citizens how they might 
rid themselves of their enemy. A person so 
remarkable and so admired did not, of 
course, escape jealousy and opposition. At 
Eleusis the authorities of the Mysteries of 
Demeter refused to initiate him. He was a 
mere magician, they declared, not a sincere 
seekeraftertruth. Afterwards, however, he was 
not repulsed. A visit to Rome, where Nero 
was then on the Imperial throne, followed. 
His freedom of speech here got him into 
temporary trouble, but he escaped with his 
life, though soon afterwards he had to leave 
the city in obedience to the decree by which 
all professors of philosophy were banished. 
From Rome he went to Egypt, where he 
came into friendly relations, first with 
Vespasian and afterwards with Titus. Of 
his attitude towards Domitian, their un- 
worthy successor, mention has already been 
made. Of the time and manner of his 
death Philostratus professes to be able to 
find no definite account. He tells, however, 
a remarkable story of how he appeared after 
death to a young sceptic who had argued 
against the immortality of the soul, and ex- 
torted from him the confession, “I believe.” 


* It is interesting to observe that this sojourn of 
Apollonius at Ephesus covered the time (about two 
years) of St. Paul's labours in that city. Among 
the Apostle’s chief adversaries were the practisers 
of magic, an art of which Apollonius, whether 
rightly or wrongly, was accused. They showed 
their gratitude by erecting in his honour a statue, 
which Lztantius, a Christian writer, saw nearly 
three centuries later. 
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In the third century of our era the 
philosophic Emperor, Alexander Severus, 
added Apollonius to his eclectic gallery of 
distinguished men, which already contained 
Abraham, Orpheus and Christ. Aurelian, 
when about to destroy the city of ‘T'yana, is 
said to have been turned from his purpose 
by the apparition of its distinguished son. 

While Cafistianity was struggling with 
Paganism, whether in its superstitions or its 
philosophical developments, her teachers 
could hardly afford to regard such a person 
as Apollonius with impartiality. The pre- 
tensions of one who was set up as a rival to 
Christ could not but be criticised with a 
severity that may have sometimes erred on 
the side of injustice. But when the triumph 
of the Faith was assured it became possible 
to assume a more judicial tone. St. Jerome 
says of Apollonius that he was “a sage who 
knew how to find something profitable 
wherever he went, and who returned from 
his long voyages wiser than he was when he 
started.” Sidonius Apollinaris, a Christian 
poet and bishop of the fifth century, is still 
more emphatic in his praise. Leon, the 
prime minister of a Visigothic king, had 
begged him to translate Philostratus’s life of 
the sage, and the bishop, when sending the 
complete work to him, recommends its 
perusal in these words: “ Read the life of a 
man who, apart from religion, resembles you 
in many ways. Himself without riches he 
was coveted by the rich. He loved know- 
ledge and he despised money; in the midst 
of luxury he was frugal ; whilst those about 
him were clad in purple, he was clothed in 
simple linen, in the midst of every kind of 
pleasure he was abstinent. To put the 
whole matter in a few words—his life was 
such that in the whole annals of philosophy 
you may search in vain for its equal.” 


Elsewhere he goes so far as to say, “ He 
only wanted to be a Christian to be per- 
fect.” 

It would be easy to fill pages with the 
miracles which Philostratus attributes to his 
hero. On the whole they do not tend to 
increase our respect for him, so much do 
they lack the simple dignity which belongs 
to the similar narratives in the Gospels. 

And his teaching ? ‘That, too, is scarcely 
more worthy to be matched with the Parables, 
or with the Sermon on the Mount. There 
was worldly wisdom in such advice as that 
which he gave to the Parthian King who 
asked him for the secret of a ruler’s safety, 
“ Have many friends, but few confidants.” 
But we look in vain for anything that would 
set human life on a higher plane. What 
were his thoughts about the relation of man 
to God? By way of answer we have his 
prayer. 

“What do you say,” asked one of the 
Roman Consuls, “ when you approach the 
altars ?” 

“IT pray to the gods that they may make 
justice reign, that the laws may be respected, 
that the wise should remain poor, and 
others become rich, but only by lawful 
means.” 

“These are large petitions,” replied the 
Consul, ‘‘do you imagine that you will be 
heard ?” 

** Yes,” replied the sage, “‘ because I put 
them all in a single word, ‘O gods, give me 
that which I deserve.’ ” 

There is an echo of the “ perfect form 
of words,” but how different the spirit ! 

After all we have to come back to the 
simple facts of the man’s life. His temper 
may have been weakened with vanity, his 
mind clouded by error, but he lived for 
others, he did not seek his own. 











” Y good cousin, I can do nothing 
for a proscribed Girondin: you 
may think yourself lucky to have 
kept your head on your shoulders, 

unlike your master Vergniaud. Be off while 

you can, before you are caught.” 

“And how am I to get out of Strass- 
burg?” I said, remembering bitterly the 
days when my cousin St. Just made my 
father’s house his home. 

“True—you may be watched and _ laid 
hold of. Well, I can do this for you. We 
want a messenger to take round the last decree 
of the Convention, closing the churches 
and deposing the priests, to the mountain 
villages in the Vosges. The man whose 
duty it is has fallen sick, or so he says- 

I expect he is afraid of the peasants. If you 

take his place, it will frank you out of the 

city, and once in the mountains I advise you 
to stay there, and let no one know you are 

Charles Chapelain.” 

Thus it was that within a month after 
poor Vergniaud’s execution, I, formerly his 
secretary, was toiling up the mountain road 
towards the Ban de le Roche —almost the 
last valley on my list. 1 had taken my 
message to various mountain villages, where 
the curé of the place had received my in 
telligence sometiines with anger, sometimes 
with tears and prayers, as though I, whose 
own neck was in peril, could help or hinder 
the work of the Convention. At the last 
drinking-shop where I paused to fortify my- 
self against the cold with a glass of eau-de- 
vie, the superstitious clowns had got word of 
my mission and driven me out, and a boy 
had followed me along the snowy road with 
a parting stone or two. Evening was closing 
above the snow-clad hills, grey and dreary, 
and my heart was as desoiate and dreary as 
the weather. 1 began to doubt whether the 
life of a fugitive and a vagabond was prefer- 
able to the guillotine itself. 

At last a woodman came down a steep 
path to my right with a bundle of wood on 
his back. I accosted him to ask my road. 

“To Waldbach, sir?” he said, doffing his 
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cap in quite a courtly manner. “ Permit 
me to show you the way. Doubtless you 
are one of Papa Oberlin’s visitors.” 

** No,” I said, somewhat surprised that he 
spoke intelligible French instead of moun- 
tain patois, “I came on the business of the 
Republic. But who is Papa Oberlin? Your 
priest ?” 

“ No, not our priest, our pastor. We are 
Protestants, we others in the Ban de la 
Roche ; though Papa Oberlin does not like 
the word: he says it divides us from our 
neighbours, and calls himself an Evangelical 
Catholic. As for names, what care? Ionly 
know I am of Papa Oberlin’s religion, that 
is all.” 

And as we went on our way, he pro- 
ceeded to tell me many things, all of which 
were to the credit of Papa Oberlin. Papa 
Oberlin had insisted on their making the 
roads, and had helped with his own hands 
to build the bridge over the foaming Bruche; 
he had started schools in all the hamlets of 
the valley; he had sent the young men to 
Strassburg to be taught to be carpenters and 
wheelwrights and blacksmiths, so that they 
could get their tools made and repaired in 
their own valleys; he had made them plant 
potatoes and fruit-trees, and started spin- 
ning-wheels in every cottage, so that the 
women now spun for a Strassburg factory, 
and earned as much as a thousand louis in 
the winter, when all used to be idleness and 
starvation. 

“ But this Papa Oberlin of yours must be 
a magician!” I said, willing to play off the 
clown’s country superstitions. 

“Yes, sir, that he is,” said my friend. 
* Not a black wizard, look you, but a holy 
man who prays and talks with angels. For 
his wife died ten years ago, and when he 
walks along the road he sees her and talks 
to her still; and they say she comes to him 
in the night and gives him counsel what he 
had better do. And in his study he has a 
great board painted black, and on it he 
writes the names of all those in the village 
who are in need in body or soul, that he may 
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pray for them. I went to see him when my 
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“Tt is bad travelling in this weather, sir,” 


wife was ill, and he took a bit of chalk and said he, after we had given and received 


chalked up my name there. 


‘Now I shall salutation. ‘You come to visit one of my 


pray for you and Manette,’ said he; and people?” 


I doubt not he did, 
and that for his 
prayers my wife re- 
covered. And as for 
his medicines — I 
can remember when 
you had to go and 
get a charm from a 
witch to cure you of 
the fever; but he 
just took me up the 
mountain to a place 
where the gentians 
grew, and bade me 
pick them and brew 
them thriceadayand 
drink. He knows 
every herb on the 
hills, and whether 
it harms or heals.” 

In such talk we 
came to a_ place 
where two roads 
parted, and I went 
on my way, wonder- 
ing much how this 
Papa Oberlin would 
take the orders I 
had to bring. When 
I came near Wald- 
bach, out of a little 
cottage issued a 
short, sturdy little 
man in black 
breeches, grey stock- 
ings, an old black 
coat, green and 
shiny with age, and 
a cocked hat. When 
he saw me he ad- 
vanced towards me 
and bowed so low 
that his hat well- 
nigh swept the 
ground. His 
weatherbeaten face 
was vivacious and 
animated, and his 
long hair, already 
grey, reached below 
his collar. 





*** Writes the names of all those in the village who are in need 


in body or soul, that he may pray for them”’ 
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Republic that. I felt 
cheered at the thought 
that here at least I 
should not find one 
who was unwilling and 
incapable of entering 
into the great ideas of 
the Revolution, _ like 
some of the worthy 
priests in the valleys I 
had left. He con- 
ducted me to Citizen 
Scheidecker’s house, a 
wooden cottage with 
small windows and a 
steep roof with pro- 
jecting eaves like the 
rest, and we entered 
and found the citizen 
looking over a pile of 
copy-books, while his 
wife, in the close cap 
worn by all Alsace 
women, was boiling cab- 
bage for the children’s 
supper. Scheidecker 
took us out of his kitchen 
into his other room, 
which was spotless but 
very cold, and which was 
chiefly occupied by his 
best bed. I unfolded my 








** Bowed so low that his hat well-nigh swept the ground” 


‘No, citizen,” I replied, calling up my 
most Republican form of address: “ I come 
on public business from Citizen St. Just at 
Strassburg. I have to inquire for the person 
of most weight in the village—not being the 
curé or pastor—and to deliver to him the 
latest decree of the Convention. May I ask 
the citizen to whom I should carry my 
message ? ” 

“To Sebastian Scheidecker, sir. He it is 
who lives in yonder house with the gable 
showing between the trees: he unites in one 
the functions of medicine and instruction of 
youth. He will be happy to welcome one 
who represents to us our glorious and well- 
beloved Republic, which God preserve!” 

There was so much enthusiasm in the 
man’s voice as he uttered the name of the 


paper and read out the 
decree of the Conven- 
tion commanding that 
all places of religious 
worship should be closed 
throughout France. As I did so, Oberlin 
and Scheidecker looked at one another. It 
was difficult to say which looked the more 
dismayed. The Vosges folks do not show 
their feelings quite so plainly as we more 
mercurial Parisians: nevertheness, when I 
read out the decree, both groaned deeply. 
Scheidecker said, “Our poor souls!” and 
Oberlin said, “Our poor country!” Then 
there was a pause, and both sat still, con- 
sidering. 

“ Then we shall have no service on Sun- 
day? Surely the Republic might grant us 
one Sunday more,” said Scheidecker at last, 
looking up to Oberlin. 

“The Republic makes no exceptions,” I 
said. “ And, citizens, if you will permit me 
to advise you, I would not utter any remarks, 
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such as you might be disposed to make in the 
heat of the moment, which being overheard 
might be construed as disloyalty to the 
Republic.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Oberlin, ‘no one can accuse 
us, of the Ban de la Roche, of disloyalty to 
the Republic!” 

Yet I saw his hands twitching as he grasped 
his stout walking stick, and I felt that Hébert 
might have a bad time of it if he came in 
his way. When he reached the door, how- 
ever, he turned round and spoke gently 
enough. 

** Sir,” he said, * you have but done your 
duty as the servant of the Republic, and I 
shall be happy to see you at supper this 
evening. Scheidecker, you will advise this 
gentleman as to a bed?” 

And with a sweeping bow he went out, 
while Scheidecker consulted his wife as to 
where I should lie that night. 

Oberlin’s fare was not luxurious, though, 
as I afterwards learnt, it was added to in my 


honour. Besides his children and servants, 
ten or twelve guests were present at the 
board: we supped on vegetable soup and 
white bread; black bread would have been 
the meal but for Oberlin’s hospitality to me. 
Among the guests was a very charming 
young lady called Mademoiselle Thérése, 
respecting whom I may some day have a 
little story to tell. No guests were called 
here by any but their Christian names, and 
in those days many were almost as much 
afraid of learning another man’s previous 
history as of telling their own. We sat side 
by side at the meal, but kept our own 
counsel. I gave my nameas Citizen Charles 
only. 

Oberlin did not mention the decree of the 
Convention or the policy of the Revolution. 
He was a good talker, and he kept the con- 
versation in hand, first talking of botany, 
and of the medicinal qualities of the common 
plants of the country, such as the arnica 
which grows about those mountains, and 





‘*T read out the decree of the Convention’ 
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then describing to us the mystical properties 
of colours, and how he always knew a 
person’s character after he had led him up 
to a chart which hung in his room repre- 
senting variously coloured stones, and telling 
him to choose the one which he admired 
most. When he talked he was bright 
enough, but when he did not talk he looked 
sad and anxious. After supper he dismissed 
us. 

“ It is earlier than we usually part,” he 
said simply, “ but I have much to pray about 
to-night.” 

The hostess to whom Scheidecker intro- 
duced me proved to be so clean and civil that 
I determined to take up my abode with her 
for the present. Tuesday was the day on 
which I arrived at Waldbach, and on the 
following Friday I perceived all the men, in 
their best clothes, hastening over the sunlit 
snow towards Scheidecker’s house. Oberlin, 
I was told, had called a meeting of the 
inhabitants of the village at twelve o’clock. 
As there was no work going on it was a 
pleasant excitement for them to obey the 
call; and finding that the meeting was free 
I went there too, to find out how this 
Christian Republican would act in circum- 
stances which must to him prove so con- 
founding. 

The room, which was schoolhouse as well 
as living-room of the family, to save firing in 
the winter, was crammed so that I could 
only stand in the doorway. Oberlin stood 
on the raised estrade: his face had lost its 
sadness and looked serene and slightly 
humorous. When he began to speak I 
observed that he had a very fine voice with 
deep and sweet tones in it. 

“My friends,” he said, “you have heard 
of the orders that have come down from 
Paris—from the Government of which 
Monsieur Citizen Robespierre is the head. I 
need not say that they have grieved you as 
they have grieved me; but we have not met 
here to discuss our feelings, but to take 
measures as to what has to be done next. 
Things stand thus: I, with all ministers of 
religion throughout France, have been for- 
bidden to exercise any ministerial function, 
and you have been forbidden to assemble 
yourselves together in church. You all fully 
understand this?” 

A murmur of sighing assent ran through 
the room. 


*« But we have received orders to do some 
other things, which we will fiow endeavour 
to carry out. First of all we must appointa 
president for our commune. I propose our 
friend Sebastian Scheidecker.” 

“ Papa Oberlin, Papa Oberlin!” said the 
rough mountain voices, but Oberlin smilingly 
shook his head. 

““ No, my friends, I decline this post, and 
I beg you out of friendship to me to appoint 
our good friend Sebastian to the office. I 
have good reasons, believe me.” Accord- 
ingly Scheidecker was elected president by 
acclamation, and Oberlin went on: “ The 
Government orders further that the president 
should appoint an orator who is on certain 
days to make orations to the people of each 
commune on subjects decided by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. President, may I suggest that 
you should now name the orator whom you 
appoint ?” 

«“ T name,” said Scheidecker, ‘* M. Oberlin 
as the best orator in this place, and I expect 
that every citizen here will agree with me.” 
At this there was a roar of applause, and 
the men began to catch an inkling of the 
meaning of all this, and nudged each other’s 
ribs with nods and knowing smiles. Oberlin 
went on gravely: “In order to pronounce 
an oration we must have a place to hold the 
hearers. This room is already full, though 
no women are present, and it would be 
unfair to exclude women from the benefits 
devised by the Government. There is no 
room large enough at the Presbytery, and 
certainly none in the other houses of the 
village. It appears to me that the best 
meeting-place would be in the building we 
used to call the church.” Here there was 
an immense stamping of sabofs on the stone 
floor. ‘* Now,” said Oberlin, “ we have to 
fix the day of meeting. On Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday many of you go to 
the Strassburg market; on Tuesday the 
women are washing and would not be able 
to come; on ‘Thursday the children have a 
holiday, and of that holiday it would be 
wrong to deprive them; on Saturday work 
has to be finished up to be taken to the 
factory. Itappears to me that no day would 
be so convenient as the day we used to call 
Sunday. Does this approve itself to you ? 


Supposing we hold the oration on the day 
formerly called Sunday, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, the hour which we used to 
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find most convenient for divine service, in 
the building formerly called the church? ” 

The meeting dispersed, lgdkiig much 
more cheerful than on its arrival, and on the 
Sunday following every one in the village 
mustered at the church door. Oberlin came 
from his house arrayed in black gown and 
bands ; he unlocked the church door, and 
the congregation trooped in and sat down in 
their accustomed benches. Oberlin stood in 
the middle of the church, and publicly took 
off his gown and bands, which his house* 
keeper Louise received from him and folded 
up with great care. 

“ My friends,” he said, “it is for you to 
decide from what part of the building I 
should speak the oration.” 

“From the pulpit, from the pulpit, of 
course,” they replied ; and Oberlin ascended 
the pulpit, and looked round upon the con- 
gregation with a grave face, yet with humour 
twinkling in the corner of his eye. 

“Citizens,” he said, “according to the 
decree of the Government, I have to speak 
to you against tyrants, and to suggest to you 
the best means for ending their power. This 
is what I propose to do to-day. Now we, 
in our quiet village, have none of the tyrants 
of whom we read in history, and I will not, 
therefore, speak to you about them; but I 
will, instead, speak to you of some very 
terrible tyrants whom we may find among 
us, and even enthroned in our own hearts. 
Tnese tyrants are avarice, impurity, hatred, 
malice, impiety, and selfishness. I intend to 
speak to you of these tyrants, and of the one 
and only means of destroying their power— 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” And having 
arrived at this point, Oberlin proceeded to 
preach an admirable sermon, which only 
differed from any other sermon in that he 
addressed his hearers as “‘ My dear citizens ” 
instead of “ My dear brethren ”—that is, 
when he thought of it in time. 

After the sermon he said, “‘ Now, citizens, 
we will sing together some national melody 
with suitable words. The words will be 
found in the psalm-book. Let us sing 
Psalm xv.” 

The psalm was sung, and the congregation 


departed. I went out with them in order to 
hear their remarks. 

“We had the sermon and the hymn, but 
no prayer,” said some one as we came out. 

“ No, we are going to have the prayer 
now, at Scheidécker’s, and Louise is going 
to hold a pfayer meeting for the women at 
the Presbytery, and on another Sunday 
Legrand will pray at Scheidecker’s, and the 
Papa will pray with the women.” 

“ Why that old Republic could not have 
let us alone passes my understanding. And 
the Papa always spoke of it as so good and 
glorious.” 

“He says the Republic is one thing, and 
the men who form the Goverment are an- 
other.” 

And then one, of the speakers saw 
that I was listening, ‘and nudged his neigh- 
bour for silence ; and. I saw'that even here 
among the mountains caution,and suspicion 
had crept into the minds’ of,"*the mountain 
folk. +e 

Some one came behind ihe and took my 
arm. It was Oberlin himself 

“Citizen, when you return tg,Strassburg, 
you will at least report that*all ‘that we have 
done in to-day’s business was done in strict 
obedience to the letter of the law,’”’ said he. 

“Sir,” I said, “I shall not return to 
Strassburg. I am a proscribed Girondin, 
and I have been warned to lie hid among 
the mountains if I desire to keep my head 
upon my shoulders. If you’do not fear the 
presence of a fugitive here, I should like to 
make Waldbach my hiding-place.” 

“You are not the first,” said Oberlin, 
smiling. ‘“ All the guests with whom you 
have dined and supped since you have been 
in the valley are in the same condition as 
yourself. You are very welcome to the 
hospitality of our village.” 

“Then you do not fear informers?” I 
said. 

“ Nay,” said Oberlin ; “ the only informer 
that we fear is the Recording ‘Angel, who 
might cause the blessed,Saviour one day to 
say ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in,” ~Stay with us.” 

And I stayed. 
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THE PLACE OF TRANQUIL DREAMS 


By IRENE NOBLE 


Aland... 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 


T must be confessed that neither the 
sand-hills nor their immediate  sur- 
roundings usually strike the casual 
stranger as exceptional in any way ; 

unless, perhaps, as exceptionally dismal. 
To the traveller from the South, accustomed 
to the breezy uplands of Kent and Sussex, 
the wooded slopes of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire, the moorland scenery of Devonshire 
and the romantic wilds of Cornwall, this 
little corner of North-western England will 
probably seem utterly devoid of charm, even 
of interest. From his seat in the railway 
carriage he marvels that any one can find 
this place habitable. On his right, as far as 
his eye can see, stretch fields upon fields of 
short, stubbly grass, so sparsely grown that 
the sandy soil is everywhere pushing. through. 
Here and there an acre or two of clover or 
of potatoes proves that the barren ground is 
not absolutely unproductive; but of trees, 
even of bushes, there are none worthy of the 
name. A few straggling willow hedges, a 
few stunted trees with their branches stretchca 
piteously eastwards, as though they had been 
suddenly arrested in a mad race from the 
sea, and that is all. Occasionally there is a 
small cluster of them sheltering a snug 
whitewashed farm; and these, with their 
thatched roofs and spirals of blue smcke, are 
the only signs of habitation to be seen. A 
little farther inland, not more than a mile or 
so away, the sand comes to an end, only to 
be the starting-point for a still more desolate 
region. ‘* The Moss,’ as it is called in these 
parts, was, many theusands of years ago, a 


- forest of strange primeval vegetation ; but 


in the course of ages it became submerged, 
until not so much as a tree-top was to be 
seen. The shifting soil, the retreating tides 
soon did their work, and nothing now 
remains save a tract of rich moist earth, 
with here and there a pool or “mere” of 
brackish water, ha!f choked with reeds, in 
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which the water-fowl make their home. 
But the trees are there, nevertheless, say the 
country folk; and on stormy nights the 
children of some lonely peat-cutter will put 
their ears to the ground, listening with bated 
breath to the soughing of the wind in the 
great forest far, far below them. It was 
from the bosom of one of these meres, so 
runs the legend, there rose the arm “ clothed 
in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” which 
gave to Arthur his Excalibur. Here was 
fought “the last, dim, weird battle of the 
West,” and from its shores glided the barge 
which bore the wounded king and the 
wailing queens to the island-valley of Avilion. 

But of all this the casual stranger knows 
nothing. He turns to the cther window, 
where the landscape is hardly less dismal. 
The stubbly grass continues east of the 
railway line for about a quarter of a mile, 
until the sand becomes too much for it, and 
it finally disappears altogether at the foot of 
the sand-hills, which rise, a barren ridge of 
undulating mounds, against the grey horizon. 
Not a tree nor a shrub which would not 
disgrace a Surrey lane, not a blade of grass 
fit for a healthy Southdown to eat. 

These very sand-hills, which present such 
an unattractive appearance to the traveller 
from more fertile counties, are, however, 
beautiful in their way. Pierre Loti himself 
would find it hard to define the subtle, 
melancholy charm of these Lancashire dunes. 
‘Fhey stretch for twenty miles north and 
south, but they are less than a mile in width, 
and when the curious wanderer has threaded 
his way through their miniature valleys and 
climbed their diminutive passes, he soon 
finds himself on the shore. In the late 
spring or in the early summer he will be in 
no hurry, however, to leave the. luxurious 
couch of warm sand which is to be found on 
every hill-top. If he is wise he will choose 
a lofty summit—the Everest of the range— 
for from its height he will be able to see not 
only the little world cf yellow and green in 
his immediate neighbourhood, but also the 
long stretch of barren sand, the wide sweep 
of the bay, and the blue mountains which 
bound the northern and southern horizons. 
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There is a little breeze, bringing with it the 
faintest odour of seaweed ; but the powdery 
sand hardly stirs, so protected is it by the 
rows upon rows of reedy star-grass with 
which the hills are covered. Each glossy 
spear is sharpened at the tip to a hard, fine 
point, so that it becomes both needle and 
thread in one, and as such is used, no 
doubt, by the dune fairies, of whose exist- 
ence there is abundant evidence. 

When the traveller first finds his way into 
the sand-hills he is struck by the silence of 
the place, by the absence of life on all sides ; 
but he has no sooner stopped to rest than 
he both hears and sees the signs of abundant 
animation. A few feet away a green lizard 
darts out of the grass, only to bury itself in 
the sand once more. A caravan of ants 
come plodding laboriously along, carrying 
their luggage with them. Somewhere in the 
distance a corncrake utters its harsh, dis- 
cordant cry ; and in a patch of green a sky- 
lark has suddenly begun to sing. Look, 
there it rises, singing as it goes, higher and 
higher, and though it soon disappears in the 
blue its song is still to be heard—still, still 
—until it, too, is lost at “ heaven’s gate.” 
From a hollow between two hills where a 
glint of water is to be seen comes the 
croaking of a party of frogs; and on the 
other side, halfway up a yellow slope, is the 
perky grey tuft of a rabbit’s tail. So motion- 
less it stands, one would never guess what it 
was until some sudden sound gives the 
alarm, and away it goes at a breakneck pace 
to its hole. But there is another—and 
another! From behind ramparts of star- 
grass and bulwarks of sand they come, a 
whole family of them, including, probably, 
the most distant connections, and but for 
the sentinel who led the retreat one would 
never have suspected their presence. As for 
the water-wagtails, they evidently look upon 
the sand-hills as their special property, for 
their impudence would otherwise be un- 
warrantable. ‘The traveller is too lazy and 
content to stir a muscle, and they know it. 
A couple have perched on the sand within 
six inches of his finger-tips, a whole universe 
of malice in their immoral little eyes, for all 
the world like two black-and-white sketches 
by Mr. Dudley Hardy. ‘They constitute the 
only touch of modernity to be found in this 
place of tranquil dreams, and they are proud 


of the fact. They are as much a disturbing 
element as a poster by Cheret would be in 
an exhibition of Corot, or as a novel by 
“Gyp” in a library of Wordsworthian 
poems. 

At the foot of the hill lies a miniature 
plain—a valley, since it is surrounded by 
dunes—about half a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile broad. To the traveller, whose 
eyes are, perhaps, a little weary of the yellow 
glare, it is pleasant to look down to the 
luxuriant green of the “ slack,” as it is called. 
If he took the trouble to explore it, he 
would find that the ground is of soft, springy 
moss, with here and there a cluster of grass 
of Parnassus—the white star-flower with the 
waxen petals ; or more occasionally he would 
come across the rare winter-green with its 
delicate rose-tinged bells, and pale, exotic 
beauty. In the rainy season these hollows 
are flooded with water, and even after a spell 
of the driest weather they are never parched, 
but always fresh and green. At the edge of 
the shallow basin, just where the ground 
begins to rise and the sand once more to 
hold sway, the harebell of gentle lineage is 
to be found, not in vulgar masses, but 
delicately scattered here and there. The 
ladies’ slipper with its little yellow blossom 
covers the ground like a thick carpet, only 
to make way in places for patches of the 
scentless purple violet, the heartsease, and 
the many-coloured toadstool. 

It is already late in the afternoon, and a 
chill white mist has sprung up from the sea 
and is creeping inland. ‘The long ridge of 
Welsh mountains ending in the Great 
Orme’s Head are even now in shadow ; and 
on the other side of the bay, Black Coombe 
and the distant hills of the Lake Country 
have vanished into the twilight. A fleet of 
white-winged fishing-smacks are on their 
way to deeper waters, and on the shore a 
solitary shrimper is plodding homewards, 
his huge net on his shoulder. Two sea- 
gulls circle in wide, graceful curves over the 
traveller as he watches the fisher until he is 
out of sight, then the gulls, too, fly shore- 
wards ; and just as the great sun is dipping 
into the sea, the little fleet of boats touch 
the horizon, and they also disappear. The 
corncrake has ceased its plaintive call, and 
when at last the red disc has sunk behind the 
water even the frogs in the hollow are silent. 
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large number of photographs which have 
been sent in response to our invitation. In 
thanking our numerous correspondents in all 
parts of the country and abroad for their hearty 
co-operation, we regret to state that many very 


° | ‘HE following is our first selection from the 


No. 1 (W. G. Jamieson, Cults, Aberdeenshire) 


A MORNING CALL 


Photo No. 1. We maysurely take it as a good omen 
that we are in a position to open our Photographic 
Corner with a snapshot of so welcome a visitor as a 
robin on a snowy window-sill. We shall be glad to 
see more winged callers, 





No. 3 (A. W. Young, 


Hastings, Calcutta) 
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admirable specimens 


of photographic art are 
ineligible through lack of general interest in the 
subject, or because of its too great familiarity. 
The selection we now give will serve, we trust, 
as an indication of the range and variety of work 
we look for. 





No. 2 (E. A. Woodruff, Margate) 


A FIRE AT SEA 


No. 2shows the barque Blengfell aflame. She was 
bound from New York to London with a cargo of 
naphtha, and when off the North Foreland on 
October 17 last was blown up. The captain, with 
his wife and child, and all the officers of the 
ship, a Dover pilot, and two appren- 
tices, were killed. She drifted on to 
Margate Sands, and there continued to 
burn all day till 9 p.m., when the tide 
coming up put her out, owing to her 
sides falling in through intense heat. 


MISSION WORK 


No. 3 reaches us from Calcutta, and 
shows a novel pulpit. The evangelist 
is preaching to a group of Bengali 
villagers from the cabin of the mission 
boat Tava. The mission boat travels 
thousands of miles on the waterways of 
East Bengal, and by its means the 
gospel is brought tothousands of Hindus 
and Mussulmans who would otherwise 
remain in absolute ignorance of the 
Scriptures. 

















No. 4 (S. J. Henderson, Edinburgh) 





A HIGHLAND FUNERAL ON THE SHORES OF LOCH ETIVE 


No. 4. On July 24, 1897, three boats lay alongside grandmother of the McPhails—were being borne 
the shores of the beautiful Loch Etive,at Connel from the cottage, where for ninety years she had 
Ferry, awaiting the arrival of the funeral procession, lived, to their last resting-place at Ardchattan 
winding its way downthe hillside. Theremainsofthe Priory. Arrived at the shore, with reverent care 
oldest inhabitant of that district—Mrs. McCallum, _ the coffin was lowered into the foremost boat, and 























No. 5 (Miss Bellington, Southport, Lancashire) 


on it were placed two 
wreaths, one made of the 
wild yellow iris of the 
district. The mourners, 
stepping into the other 
boats, put off from the 
shore, and in a line 
crossed to the opposite 
side of the loch, from 
whence they were con- 
veyed to the Priory. 


CURIOS 


No. 5.—The old book 
here shown is dated 1786. 
The little’ lamp was 
brought from Rome, the 
gods from India, the two 
pots are used by natives 
in Grand Canary, and the 
dagger is Spanish. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 
FROM DEATH 


No. 6 shows St. Nicholas's 
Church in the parish of Felt- 
well, Norfolk. For some years 
it was only used as a cemetery 
chapel. The tower had large 
cracks in it, and nearly two 
years ago it was pronounced to 
be dangerous to ring the five 
beautiful bells hung in it. Last 
year it was decided to 
strengthen the tower, but as 
soon as the men began to work 
upon it it collapsed, mercifully 
while the workmen were away, 
so that no one was hurt. 

The following is an account 
of St. Nicholas’s Church from 
Blomfield’s ‘ Norfolk.” St. 
Nicholas’s Church stands at 
the west end of the town, andisa 
small pile of flint and pebbles. On the south wall of 
the nave are letters wrought in stone in memory 
of John Do and Thomas Dey, benefactors to that 
work. Against the endof the nave is a little tower, 
round at bottom and octangular at the top, in 


No 7.—This group consists of five servants 
(the sixth figure is brother to the cook, and 
lives at the lodge) who have been in the service 
of one family for the following term of years 
respectively : — Coachman, 61 years; cook, 45 
years; lady’s maid, 41 years; parlour maid, 30 

XXVIII—8 
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No. 6 (L. Upcher, Feltwell, Norfolk) 


which hang five small bells. This church was 
repaired and in a good measure re-edified in 1494. 
On May 6, in that year, an indulgence was granted 
for that purpose, which, with the bells in the tower, 
was lately destroyed by a sudden fire. 





No. 7 (M. L. S., near Ipswich) 


A REMARKABLE RECORD OF SERVICE 


years; groom, 24 years. The united years of 
service make a total of 2o1 years. In these 
days of ‘servant questions,’ ‘short service,” 
and dissatisfaction on the part of employers and 
employés, such a household is probably a record 
one, 
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A TALK WITH CANON 


N the days of good Queen Anne 
Marylebone had not an altogether 
enviable reputation. At an easy dis- 
tance from town it was the lounging 

place of the idle nobility; the grounds of 
the ancient Manor House were famous for 
their bowling-green. 


Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away, 


wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, refer- 
ring plainly to the Duke of Buckingham. 
The gardens were finally closed in 1777, 
znd London began to spread out its huge 
arms from Oxford Street, and there was talk 
of planning a new park. 

The old Church of St. Marylebone was a 
miserable little edifice with no pretensions 
to architectural beauty, and on the building 
of the present church it was made into a 
chapel-of-ease. The remains of the gentle 
Charles Wesley rest in its small churchyard. 
‘The present church was built about the 
same time as the Church of St. Pancras, 
and its grand portico of many Corinthian 
columns gives an air of dignity to that part 
of Marylebone Road. It is surmounted 
by a kind of dome supported by graceful 
figures, which one catches sight of now and 
again from the leafy walks of Regent’s Park. 
‘Charles Dickens lived for many years close 
by, and absorbed many of his ecclesiastical 
ideas from the ways of St. Marylebone— 
notably his views of that important function- 
ary, the beadle. The “Bumbles” of St. 
Marylebone still live on, but their glory 
grows more and more crestfallen in these 
altered times. Since the Bishop of London 
gave as an excuse for not coming to preach 
that “ he was really afraid of the beadles” it 
has been recognised generally that their 
-doom is sealed. 

In one of those broad solemn streets near 


the church whése doors bear so many 


‘names of physicians and special'sts is the 


present Rectory. One must be very superior 
indeed not to tread those 
streets with a vague sense of all the’ pain 
and suffering that have been borne wearily 
along them—not to remember how many 
broken hearts have come from these doors, 
how many solemn sentences pronounced 


BARKER 


within their walls. But here is Canon 
Barker’s house, and in two minutes we are 
in his sanctum; and the busy man with 
a kindly smile lays by his work, and begins 
to tell us all about his fourteen years in 
Marylebone. 

It was interesting to hear the story of the 
transformation the church underwent in his 
hands. When he became Rector it was 
internally perhaps the ugliest building in 
London, and very unsuited to modern ideas 
of divine worship. ‘Three great galleries 
tier above tier covered the walls, an organ 
and choir gallery projected from the flat 
east wall over the holy table, two huge 
pulpits and great high pews blocked the 
view. His predecessor is said to have ex- 
claimed on first looking round: “Thank 
Heaven! nothing can be done here.” Nor 
was the ugliness of the church compensated 
for by the evangelical zeal of the people. 
At Canon Barker’s first Sunday evening 
service only thirty people came to hear their 
néw Rector; but he set bravely to work. 
Th€ sum of £25,000 was raised for the 
complete reconstruction of the interior ; 
a fine apse was thrown out, and a wonder- 
fully elaborate scheme of decoration entered 
upon. It was found, strange to say, by the 
great artists engaged on the work, that the 
proportions of the despised building lent 
themselves marvellously well to a connected 
scheme of decoration. Under Mr. Thomas 
Harris, F.S.A., and Sir Arthur Blomfield as 
consultative architect, the appearance of the 
cast end changed to that of an imposing 
choir; the walls glowed with costly mosaic, 
the windows glinted with stained glass, and 
Mr. Edward Armitage, R.A., enriched the 
walls with a striking series of Old Testament 
worthies and New Testament saints. 

Canon Barker had from ‘the first the ideal 
before him of a real cathedral service in the 
musical sense ; and he at once took steps to 
provide a suitable choir; the organ cost 
about £3000, and the additional expense of 
making the necessary preparations for the 
choir was another #1000: very soon a choir 
of fifty boys and thirty men was secured, of 
whom only two male voices are paid. “The 
whole credit for the excellency of the choir,” 
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said Canon S 


Barker, ‘‘is 
due to Mr. W. 
Hodge, who, 
besides being 
organist of the 
church, was 
sub-organist of 
St. Paul’s. His 
untimely death 
was a sad loss 
to music and 
to many, many 
friends; but 
his name will 
never be for- 
gotten in 
Marylebone 
choir. There 
is a permanent 
memorial to 
him-in the 
church, and an 
annual prize 
provided by an 
invested _ sum 
of money is 
given to the 
best choir- 
boy.” 

Canon Bar- 
ker’s_ labours 
have not begun 
andended with 
the church. 
During his 
Rectorship some £10,000 have been spent 
on the improvement and extension of the 
Parochial Schools. Besides the primary 
schools, which provide for some 1200 chil- 
dren, he has instituted a very admirable 
higher-grade Technical School, combined 
with an excellent Science School, cookery 
centre and gymnasium. The Technical 
School itself, with its workrooms, and labora- 
tories both physical and chemical, and its 
lessons in practical iron and_brasswork, 
woodwork, and carpentry, was the first in- 
stitution of the kind established in London 
in connection with a primary school. It 
numbers about four hundred scholars, and 
Canon Barker has put it under the manage- 
ment of the Central Committee of London, 
retaining himself a seat on the Committee 
of Management. 





THE REV, CANON BARKER 








(Bassano, photographer, 25 Old Bond Street, London) 


The Rectory 
was secured 
also by him, 
and the Mis- 
sion Church 
for the poorest 
class was 
brought into a 
thorough 
working state. 
It is pleasant 
to see the 
bright and 
simple congre- 
gation of poor 
folk within its 
humble walls, 
while the ela- 
borate service 
at the great 
church hard by 
is attended by 
its thousands 
of worshippers 
better blessed 
with the goods 
of this world. 

Canon Bar- 
ker is still 
building, or- 
ganising, lay- 
ing founda- 
tions. “Iam 
at present at 
work on my 
Church _Insti- 
tute and Club for working men on the lines of 
an ordinary club. It is to cost us £10,000. 
It will include a dining-room, library, writing- 
room, billiard-room, bathrooms, classrooms, 
and a large central hall. The subscription will 
be from one pound to thirty shillings a year, 
and we hope that it will prove self-support- 
ing. It is hoped that 150 will join as soon 
as the club is ready. The Boys’ Club and 
Girls’ Club will be distinct institutions, and 
the plans also include adarge kitchen for 
the provision of soup and food for invalids 
during the winter.” 

It will be seen that in St. Marylebone the 
most elaborate praise of the sanctuary goes 
hand in hand with the most far-reaching 
schemes of social work—the service of God 
with the service of man. 

It is as a thoroughgoing advocate of the 
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A TALK WITH CANON BARKER 


temperance cause that Canon Barker is also 
well known. Earnest, emphatic, and elo- 
quent, he is up and down the country every 
week of his life; and though he speaks so 
often on the subject dear to his heart, his 
wonderful gift of fluency enables him to 
diversify his speeches. Some new aspect of 
the question occurs to him perhaps in the 
railway carriage, or even on the platform, 
which gives the tone to the special address. 
«Tt was so at Reading last night,” he said to 
me. ‘The words of St. Paul, ‘The Gospel 
is not in word but in power,’ came into my 
mind at the last moment, and I based my 
speech upon them.” 

*s You are a ‘one plank’ man in temperance 
work, are you not?” I ventured. 

‘TI am indeed,” the Canon replied. “ The 
ground and basis of my position with regard 
to ‘Temperance is this. Alcohol is a poison, 
totally and absolutely unnecessary for any 
human being in health; and it is very 
doubtful, and indeed it is every day be- 
coming more so, whether it is of any real 
use to persons suffering from disease. It is 
upon this ground that we are justified in 
advocating the bringing up of children upon 
the principle of total abstinence, and it is 
upon the same ground that prohibition by 
the State must be advocated.” 

In reply to a question as to the principal 
methods upon which he relied in pressing 
forward practical temperance work, he said 
that “there is great hope in the policy of 
giving systematic instruction on temperance 
in the elementary schools. In his own 
schools the results of an examination had 
been most favourable ; the children’s essays 
and answers had been pronounced to be 
the best that were received in the whole of 
London. Then there must be also con- 
tinued agitation by public meetings, and 
literature, and so on. And lastly every 
possible influence must be brought to bear 
upon the electorate to support only such can- 
didates as are in favour of temperance re- 
form.” As if reviewing a lifetime of effort in 
the cause, Canon Barker concluded emphati- 
cally : “We are most hopeful of the ultimate 
success of the movement. Though the pro- 
gress made is slow, it is real and permanent ; 
and I look forward to a speedy alteration in 
the law affecting the sale of strong drink.” 


“Do you contemplate any compensation ?” 
I asked. 
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“ T can see no ground in common justice 
or equity for: any compensation, either from 
imperial taxation or from the rates. It is 
absolutely certain that no legal claim can be 
sustained.” 

Some of our readers will remember that 

in the year of the Jubilee of the Band of Hope 
movement, Canon Barker was instrumental 
in securing the pulpit of every cathedral, with 
the exception of two, for the support of 
the cause of Bands of Hope, nor will they 
forget the very powerful sermon which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury preached in 
St. Paul’s to a congregation that filled every 
corner. 
I asked Canon Barker what he thought of 
the internal troubles of the Established 
Church, and whether he considered the state 
of things as serious as some supposed. 
‘¢ The matter,” he said, “no doubt is serious, 
but the recent allocution of the Archbishop 
at his visitation has cleared the air, and seems 
to me to explain in the most perfect form 
of words the opinion of the vast majority 
of the clergy of the Church of England, 
and of a large body of the laity. It was 
of course no part of the Archbishop’s duty 
at that moment to enter upon controversial 
argument ; he had simply as Primate to state 
with authority from his chair what in his 
opinion is the law and the doctrine of the 
Church of England.” 

“And what remedy is there for 
dangers which threaten the Church ?” 

“TI see no remedy for our difficulties 
except in the loyalty of the clergy to their 

sishops, and an agreement to stand by the 
compromise. 


the 


So long as any clergy con- 
sider themselves at liberty to be a law to 
themselves there can be no order. Chaos 
and disorder are the inevitable result. And 
for the final outcome, disestablishment and 
disendowment are absolute certainties, unless 
some means is discovered of bringing about 
obedience to the law of the Church. The 
present condition of things is giving the 
greatest hope to those who desire 
changes, and they are not groundless.” 

I asked for an estimate of the number of 
dangerous men in Holy Orders. They were 
in reality very few in number, he thought, 
but it was in their power to bring the Church 
into great difficulties, and, this being so, it 
was the duty of the vast bulk of law-abiding 
clergy to do everything in their power to 


these 
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support the Bishops in whatever lawful steps 
they take to bring those men into line. 

We passed to the subject of Church 
Reform generally. “It is very difficult to 
say in what direction efforts should be 
directed,” he said. “I am myself strongly 
in favour of the reform of Convocation in 
the matter of representation ; but I very 
much doubt whether the State would 
permit such a reform in Convocation as 
would make it effective.” 

“What did he think of the system of 
patronage in the Church ?” 

“IT consider it a good thing,” he replied, 
“that it should be in different kinds of 
hands, and in these days, with the eyes of 
the Press on patrons, abuses are not likely 
to arise.” 

It is not seldom that laymen hear of the 
grievances of the assistant clergy in the 
matter of insecurity of tenure and prospects 
generally. Canon Barker with his wide 
experience of parochial life gives it as his 
opinion that the unbeneficed clergy “ have 
very little to complain of.” 

‘The Canon expressed the highest regard 
for all the Nonconformist ministers, with 
whom he is constantly brought in contact 
upon the temperance platform and in social 
work ; but when I asked whether he saw 
any prospect of a great incorporation of 
large sections of such denominations into 
the National Church, he shook .his head. 
The two great obstacles to this desirable 
end were the Establishment itself as viewed 
with Nonconformist eyes, and the presence 
of what is considered a Romanising spirit in 
the Church. He did not think that Epis- 
copacy would in those days be in any sense 
a real obstacle to a corporate reunion. 

As Canon Barker was a much-valued 
member of the last School Board but one, 
and saw much service as the indefatigable 
chairman of a committee which had the over- 
sight of the religious instruction, it was 
natural that the conversation should drift to 
educational questions. He considered it 
would be a great advantage to education 
generally if there could be a unity in primary 
education, safeguarding the interests of 
religious instruction, but he did not attempt 
to sketch out a scheme of unification. I 
asked him whether he did not think that the 
Board school teachers had been unjustly 
maligned during the recent election, and he 


answered with much feeling. that “.the in- 
struction in the Board schools in religious 


knowledge, apart from doctrine, is the best, 


possible that can be obtained.” 

Talk on education led us on to the internal 
government of London. The Canon is very 
much opposed to any interference with or 
lessening the power of the London County 
Council. The proposal to. split up London 
into a system of municipalities would tend 
to destroy its grand unity, and its power as 
the great Imperial centre of our empire ; 
but there can be no doubt that the rate- 
payers will have to submit to much higher 
burdens; views with regard to educational 
necessities will be further enlarged, and the 
great question of the housing of the poor 
and old age pensions is ever with us clamour- 
ing for solution. 

It would be hardly fair to the readers of 
this article not to have attempted to get at 
Canon Barker’s views on preaching, for 
there is no doubt his power as an orator is 
almost unique. There is a story that once 
he came to the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, to 
preach in his turn as Chaplain to the Queen, 
only prepared to address a very small con- 
gregation. As Parliament was not up he was. 
surprised to find the chapel filled with pro- 
minent members of the House, Mr. Glad- 
stone amongst them. The prepared sermon 
was obviously unsuitable ; he could think of 
nothing in his stall; it was on his way to the 
pulpit that the one word “ solidarity” ran 
into his mind; and it was on “ solidarity ” 
that he began to preach. Mr. Gladstone 
subsequently was heard to say to a Ministerial 
friend—not knowing that the sermon was 
entirely extempore —that he thought the 
sermon most connected and most eloquent, 
and it was not long before a place was found 
for the preacher in the metropolis. 

“ Preaching,” said the Canon, “is very 
difficult and is a very rare gift; preachers are 
born and not made ; yet enormous improve- 
ment can be brought about by early training 
at the University and at the Theological 
Colleges in the art of composing sermons 
and the manner of delivery. Iam of opinion, 
that we should have more good preachers if 
men thought more independently and were 
less tied to the existing methods. I am greatly 
in favour of extempore preaching, but-not in 
extempore preaching without,careful prepara- 
tion. especially when a fatal fluency of speech 














A CRAVEN HERO 


becomes a sourcé of danger. I regard the 
power of the pulpit as second to none in the 
country.” 

Is there anything you have written that 
you could lend me: to reproduce for my 
readers ?” I asked. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “I’ve never 
written a sermon for twenty years; I have 
not the barest note of any kind in existence ; 
and though many people will not believe it, 


Iit 


my sermons are entirely extempore. No 
passage is ever learnt by heart, the result often 
of not a little reading, labour, and thought. 
The best preparation for a sermon is the 
preparation of the heart by prayer.” 

So I had to leave the Rectory, with 
nothing tangible in my hands, except a note 
or two, and an added insight into the 
methods, energy, and power of one of 
London’s great workers. 





A CRAVEN HERO 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD 


WONDER if itis real courage when you 
only put a bold face on the thing, and 
mock at the idea of being frightened, 
but all the time know that there is a 

cold shiver going: down your back, and a 
horrible sick sensation at the pit of your 
stomach! When Aunt Caroline said, “‘ But 
my dear child, you cannot go alone!” I only 
smiled scornfully and said, “Why not? I 
know the way perfectly.” 

And when Sybil shuddered and murmured, 
“I suppose I ought to offer to go with you ; 
but really the very sight of the house un- 
nerves me!”.I laughed outright, and 
answered rather brutally, “Then I don’t 
see what good you would be to me. I 
should have to be thinking how your nerves 
were getting on all the time!” 

Half-an-hour afterwards I set out alone, 
and walking with my jauntiest step. And I 
had been just as careful as usual about my 
hair, and about putting on my prettiest hat— 
I remembered ‘Sir Thomas More dressing 
carefully on the morning of his execution— 
and I had looked in to Aunt Caroline’s 
room, nodded, and said, “ Farewell! and if 
for ever———” 

“ Oh, my dear!” she cried. 


“ Don’t say 
such things! 


Oh, it’s dreadful for you to 
go alone! I don’t know what your mother 
would say. But I dare not——” 

“ Of course not with your bad cold. I 
don’t mind a bit. It will soon he over: 
vesides, it’s practice in heroism.” .And I ran 
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downstairs as gaily as if I had been going to 
a wedding. 

The worst of it was that the toothache 
stopped as soon as I determined to go to 
Mr. Wrenshall, Aunt Caroline’s dentfist ; 
and I began to think that perhaps the wretch 
(of course I mean the tooth) might be spared 
for a season. Then I said to myself, 
“¢ Danton, no weakness!’ You know very 
well that the thing has ached on and off for 
a fortnight, and made you miserable and 
cross and disagreeable. You made up your 
mind—or what you pleased to call your mind 
—in the night. Don’t bea fool and a coward, 
and go back from your word! ” 

Still, I did wish it would ache. As I 
drew near the fatal door my steps involun- 
tarily slowed down, and “the gunpowder 
ran out at the heels of my boots.” In more 
poetical language, my courage ebbed away. 

The maid-servant (without a’ word of 
sympathy) showed me into the big, formal, 
handsomely-furnished room where’ four or 
five other victims sat in an awful silence, 
pretending to be deeply interested in the 
papers and magazines which were scattered 
about the mahogany. I had made no 
appointment, so 1 just had to wait, and 
taking the fur from my neck, sat down and 
turned over a copy of Punch and thought 
all the jokes wretchedly poor. Not one 
made me even smile. 

Five minutes afterwards (it had seemed 
fifty!) a young man moved to a chair near 
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*** I beg your pardon,’ he said, restoring it. ‘The fact is I ara in 


such a horrible funk’” 


and put out his hand for the discarded 
Punch. He looked so pale and miserably 
nervous, that I,was moved with compassion. 
He was slight and fair, with blue eyes which 
had a look of abject fear in them as they 
met mine, and his hand was actually. tremb- 
ling,:so that in taking up the Punch he 
knocked over my fur collarette, and it fell to 
the ground. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, restoring it. 
“The fact is I am in such a horrible funk; 
this is the first time I ever came to execution 
and—and—lI should cut and run at this 
instant, but for my body-guard.” 





Heglancedacross' 
the room at a little 
lady in black who. 

was watching him 
anxiously. 

“It’s not so very 
dreadful!” I said 
boldly. ‘ We make 
far too much fuss 
about it.” 

“TI maintain that 
it is very dreadful 
indeed,” he said, 
leaning back in his 
chair in a_ feeble 
manner. “I sup- 
pose you have only 
come to drag some 

one else to the tor- 
ture-chamber — not 
on your own ac- 
count. I _ notice 
that a horrible sort 
of cheerfulness pre- 
vails on ‘the faces 
of the friends of 
the unhappy ones. 
My mother tries to 
make jokes, and if 
I respond by the 
ghastliest smile, she 
thinks she is cheer- 
ing me up.” 

“T am here on 
my own account,” 
I said, with what I 
confess was rather 
sham indifference. 
‘* But I hate cowards 
—and, after 
all——_” 

He interrupted me with a little sparkle of 
eagerness in his manner. ‘ Why do you 
hate cowards?” he asked. “ Perhaps they 
can’t help it. It is very much a question 
of constitution.” 

“I think it is much ‘more a question of 
habit,” I said warmly. “If people-let them- 
selves .be frightened: of things—ghosts, or 
guns, or dentists—anything—they get into 
a cowardly frame of mind and scream at the 
mention of a-mouse.' It is quite possible to 
cultivate courage.” 

“Ts it? Iwish you would tell me how, 
for you are making me horribly ashamed of 











A-CRAVEN HERO 


myself. And I promise you I will carry out 
your recipe.” 

There was something very winning in his 
quiet voice and gentle expression—especially 
with that merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“‘] don’t suppose you are really at heart 
a. coward,” I went on encouragingly. ‘You 
are half pretending.” 

He smiled faintly. ‘No, I assure you. 
I am just sick with. fright. My mother had 
to drag me here by main force. ‘Tell me 
how to-cultivate courage.” 

It put on the time better than Punch, and 
I was sorry for the boy—he really didn’t look 
much more than twenty, and I was twenty- 
two, so he was “a boy” to me. 

“Well! T’ll tell you what I do to make 
myself less. timid. I hate cowards, and I 
keep telling myself that’ I won’t be a coward 
whatever else Iam, Then I always try to 
think of all the brave’ deeds people do— 
giving their lives to save others, and never 
thinking of their own danger. 
like to read about such things ? ” 

He looked away when I asked the question, 
with a queer little smile on his lips; but I 
thought he must be made to feel ashamed of 
being cowardly, so I went 
on. “I’m sure it does us 


Don’t you 


good — we women and 
civilians especially. You 


see, we hardly ever have a 
chance of finding out 
whether we are brave or not. 
I should like to think that 
1 could do a grand thing— 
like the French Duchess the 
other day at the fire—stand- 
ing still to let the frightened 
mob rush by her, and meet- 
ing that horrible death so 
calmly. Wouldn’t you like 
to know that you could do 
that ?” 

“Ye—es. But—I don’t 
quite see how to make one- 
self ready,” he said hesitdt- 
ingly. 

His apathy vexed me. 
«« Oh, it must be something 
even to admire courage in 
others—to admire it really 
and heartily—and to want 
to do the same thing,” I 
said. 
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“ We ought to get up a fire now and then 
to put our courage to the test, perhaps ?” he 
suggested. 

“ That’s just the point I was*coming to,” 
I replied, not a bit put out by his sneer. 
“We ought to be really glad when we have 
any chance of bearing pain bravely, and 
showing that we could meet it without being 
cowards. In our easy lives there is hardly 
ever any danger to face or pain to bear. 
Such a thing as this—-coming to have a tooth 
out Fr 

He shuddered, and put his hand to his face. 

“Just a moment’s twinge and bit of dis- 
comfort,” I went on with contempt in my 
voice, ‘“‘ turns us into miserable frightened 
babies.” 

“Turns some of us, you ought to say,” he 
interrupted. ‘ You are not frightened.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I am—really,”’ I answered, “but 
I don’t want to be, and Iam determined not 
to show it, if lam. All this morning I have 
been thinking what a wretched soldier I 
should have made if I couldn’t bear the 
thought of a bit of pain. Yesterday I read 





about that splendid Captain Vivian, who 
got the V.C.—you remember ?” 





“* Ah! there’s been some mistake,’ he said, taking up the card” 








**¢If you think you can get over your hatred for cowards—will you 


put up with me?’” 


Then he blushed, and I think that at last 
he really was ashamed. ‘Oh, in war it’s 
different,” he said, carelessly playing with 
Punch, “ Fellows tell me that they never 
think of the danger or the pain in the ex- 
citement of the thing. It isn’t like coming 
in cold blood to put yourself in this man’s 
power and let him do his worst, when you 
can’t hit back.” 

I couldn’t help laughing. But it annoyed 
me that he had not a word of praise for that 
grand plucky Captain Vivian. 

“ Captain Vivian didn’t do it in the excite- 
ment of the battle,” I insisted. “He rode 
back to help his friend, right into the enemy’s 
ranks, fought for him, got him on his own 
horse, because his friend was wounded, and 
brought him out of danger. Oh, it was 
splendid! If I were a man, I should envy 
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any one who had.done: 
a thing like that. I 

should long to have 

such a chance.” 

He was blushing 
furiously now, and 
wriggling on his chair, 
as if he did not like 
me to admire a: brave 
man. It was very 
mean of him I thought. 

* Can’t you admire 
courage in others, eyen 
if you know yourself 
to be without it?” I 
asked indignantly. 
“Wasn't it a fine 
thing for .a man. to 
do?” 

“The other fellow 
would have done the 
same for him,” he 
said, without a spark of 
enthusiasm. ‘“ Men all 
do. It’s a mere matter 
of training. At foot- 
ball or cricket you’re 
bound to stick by your 
own side.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I 
broke in, for I was ex- 
asperated. ‘ Compar- 
ing war with a game of 
schoolboys! But if you 
don’t even admire 
brave deeds in others, 
I don’t see how you can ever hope to be 
anything but a coward yourself. It isn’t 
much use talking to you about courage.” 

He sighed, and then looked at me once 
more with that twinkle of fun in his eyes. 
And there were lines in his face, I noticed, 
that I had not seen at first. He was not so 
very young. Perhaps he had been ill, and 
that made him timid. But I could not for- 
give him for not admiring my latest hero, 
and when be said, “I assure you it is of the 
greatest use. I don’t feel nearly so much likea 
jelly as I did,” I only shrugged my shoulders, 
and took up the Contemporary Review. 

‘“‘T am really dreadfully sorry I have vexed 
you,” he said, leaning one arm on the table, 
and making me look into his face again. “ Is 
this Captain—Vivian did you call him ?—a 
friend of yours?” 
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* No. d wish he was.” 

“ Why ?” 

* Because I love. brave men just as much 
as I hate cowards.” 


At that.moment the lady whom he had; 


called his mother (and indeed one would 
have known that such was the case from the 


look of pride and solicitude on her face, and | 


of affection on’ his) came across the room 
and sat down at the table. I pretended to 
read the Contemporary. 

‘“T have had a lesson on courage,” he 
said, and I was obliged to put down the 


book. ‘“ You won’t hear another groan from 
me. [am going to emulate the example of 


the martyrs and go to the stake without 
flinching. . . . By fove! tne maidis looking 
at me. . .. ICs my tum now: . .. Can't 
some one else go first? . . . Wouldn’t you 
like to go first? . . . I don’t mind waiting 
at all—I don’t indeed.” 

He was really quite white with fear, 
and looked at me so pleadingly that I 
rose. 

‘‘T shall be very glad to go first and get it 
over,” I said, and with a disdainful little 
nod walked out of the room. 

Mr. Wrenshall seemed surprised to see 
me. ‘Ah! there’s been some mistake,” he 
said, taking up the card which lay beside 


him. “I was expecting Captain Vivian next 
in order. You remember—the man who got 





But it is of no 
Let me see 


the V.C. the other day. 
moment. Sit down, please. 
what it is you want.” 

What did I want? I wanted the earth to 
open and hide me. I wanted to bite my 
tongue off for having chattered so absurdly 
to a stranger. I wanted to repent in dust 
and ashes, and to call myself a little idiot, 
and every humiliating name I could think of. 
I hardly knew when the twinge came and the 
tooth was drawn. I could think of nothing 
but of Captain Vivian, whom I had treated 
to a lecture on courage! 

Happily I should never be likely to meet 
him again. Ah! but was it “happily” ? 
Would I not give all my remaining teeth— 
and they were very white and pretty and 
sound—to have another talk with him, and 
hear his version—not mine—of the episode 
in the Frontier War ? 

Patients went out of the operating-room 
by a different door from that by which they 
entered it, and so did ndt’meet. In the halb 
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I, remembered. my fur collarette, and went 
back. to the waiting-room for it. 

Captain, Vivian and his mother had gone, 
and so had my bit of fur. It was annoying. 
I asked the servant to make inquiries, turned 
up the collar of my jacket to keep out the 
cold, and walked quickly home—or more 
correctly to my aunt’s, where I was on a 
visit. 

Two days later I was reading to. Aunt 
Caroline—who was still in bed with a bad 
cold—when the servant brought me a mes- 
sage. <A lady was in the drawing-room who 
had brought back my collarette. It seemed 
stupid of her to give me the trouble of going 
to see her, but I was glad to get the thing 
back, and ran downstairs. 

A little lady in black rose as I entered 
the drawing-room, and behind her, with 
his back to the window, stood—Captain 
Vivian. 

‘¢ My son—you know he is a very craven 
hero—dare not come alone to return your 
property, Miss Mayhew. He picked it up, 
and put it in his pocket, thinking it was 
mine, at Mr. Wrenshall’s—you remember. 
And then when I said it was not mine, and 
the maid said you had been asking for it, we 
thought we might venture to bring it to you 
ourselves. You were so kind to my boy the 
other day——” 

“ Mary Mayhew,” I whispered to myself, 
‘‘for mercy’s sake don’t be a fool!” I was 
trembling, and my cheeks burned, and I 
could not see his face properly. Was he 
laughing at me? was he disgusted with me ? 
Oh! why hadn’t I rushed upstairs to put my 
hair nice ? 

Somehow or other I explained to Mrs. 
Vivian that the fur was of no consequence, 
but that I was delighted to have it back ; and 
that she need not have troubled to bring it, 
but that I was very much honoured by her 
visit. And. she was sweet and charming ; 
and I ordered tea, and asked my Cousin 
Sybil to come ; and while she talked to Mrs. 
Vivian, Captain Vivian sat by me on the 
couch and said: “ Brave people can always 
keep secrets, so I will tell you one. I knew 
that fur was yours. But I wanted to see 
you again, so I put it in my pocket. Are 
you very angry?” 

‘*T might have taken my death of cold 

‘TI never thought of that!” he exclaimed. 
« But you didn’t ?” 
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“Why did you want to see me again?” I 
asked suddenly. ‘I was insolent to you.” 

“Perhaps I like insolence. I wanted to 
know if you were one of the ladies who has 
offered to marry Piper Findlater—because if 
not——” 

“T have not five thousand a year. I have 
nothing,” I said hastily, and rose to hand the 
cake to Mrs. Vivian. 

We went to have luncheon with her in a 
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day or two; and Captain Vivian and I met 
at one place or another, almost every day for 
a fortnight. And I would not let him say 
it. It seemed too soon and too good to be 
true, that my hero should love me. 

At last he would not be put off. 

‘“‘ Mary,” he said, “if you don’t want to 
have Piper Findlater, and if you think. you 
can get over your hatred for cowards—will 
you put up with me?” 


——_ 





THE PEACE OF LITTLE GIDDING 
By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


HROUGH fields just ripe for har- 
vest we journeyed to Little Gidding : 
here and there the reaper was 
already at work in the yellow corn : 

through lanes and_ by-ways where the 
bramble-blossoms starred the hedges, and the 
marsh-mallows sprang from the ditches, and 
the bright poppies grew gaily in the wheat : 
past cottage gardens by the roadside, a very 
wealth of homely flowers, larkspur, colum- 
bine, nasturtium, and seeding hollyhocks : 
through more than one little winding village, 
just catching as we passed the quaint sign of 
some old inn, or the broad bow of some 
Norman window or exquisite decorated 
doorway in the white wall.of the church : 
past Great Gidding, a few low-roofed farms 
and cottages gathered round the rectory 
and church. Out into a high-road, and 
then back into the fields through a gate and 
by a sign post that bears written on it: “To 
Little Gidding,” and so on to a thick clump 
of trees that hides all that is left of the home 
of the Ferrars. 

It was to see the site of the home of 
Nicholas Ferrar, that we had come : and who 
was Nicholas Ferrar, and how came he to 
settle at Gidding? He was the son of a 
wealthy London merchant, and was born in 
the year 1593: he became a Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and then went abroad in 
the suite of the Princess Elizabeth, who was 
married to the Elector Palatine. He passed 
five years in Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
devoting himself to many branches of study 
at Leipsic, Padua and Venice, and mixing in 
the streams of religious life that were flowing 
on the Continent: then he returned, and 


figured prominently in the foundation of the 
colony of Virginia, in which his father was 
interested. When his father died his mother, 
who was then advanced in years, purchased 
the manor of Little Gidding, and the whole 
family came to live here. It included his 
brother John and his children, and his sister 
Mrs. Collett with her husband and a very 
large family. of eight sons and eight 
daughters: with schoolmasters and servants 
there must have been some thirty persons 
here, and others came and went from time 
to time. Nicholas was ordained deacon 
before he left London in the chapel at 
Lambeth, and having thus cut himself off 
from the world, he made it his work to 
mould the family life at Gidding into some- 
thing like the rule of a religious community. 
Let us look at them following their simple 
rule of life. The house had a large hall in 
the centre with a great chamber above it, 
where the ladies worked, and the prayers 
were said, and on each side were school- 
rooms and apartments for the men and 
women respectively. They all rose at five 
summer and winter, and met in the great 
chamber to hear the children say their 
chapters and hymns ; every hour of the day 
some members of the family met for special 
prayers, psalms and scripture reading, in 
this room, except at seven, ten, and four, 
when they ali went two and two to the little 
church: first the children and tutors, then 
John Ferrar and Mr. Collett, then Nicholas 
and his mother, and the ladies and servants. 
They dined at eleven, and listened to the 
reading of some interesting book of history 
or travels, and after dinner were busy till 
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LITTLE GIDDING CHURCH 


five, when they had supper; the children 
were at lessons ; the ladies at their household 
duties, needlework, visiting the sick in the 
neighbourhood, or preparing and binding 
the scripture concordances, for which Gidding 
became famous ; Nicholas writing, translating 
or studying in his room. After supper they 
went out, or amused themselves till eight, 
when the bell called to prayers, and the 
children asked Mrs. Ferrar’s blessing and 
said good-night. 

Later on in the history of Gidding the 
hourly prayers were continued all through 
the night, each member of the household 
helping to watch once a week. Twice a 
week the afternoon was given up to the 
children’s half-holiday, when the youngsters 
ran and vaulted and shot their arrows in the 
meadows. 

On Sunday the children from the neigh- 
bouring villages came up and were taught 
the Psalms, went to church with the family 
and were then given dinner. In fact we must 
look to Gidding for the first Sunday-school ; 
and it was most successful, for “ the adjoin- 
ing ministers, when they came to Gidding, 
protested that a mighty change was wrought 
not only on the children, but on the men 
and. women, who sat hearing their children 
reading and repeating at home.” When the 
Sunday services were over at about four 
o’clock the rest of the day was spent in 
quiet amusements. 

Many quaint and good things were done 
at Gidding ; of these we must not pass over 
the charming “ Academy,” which seems to 
have been a sort of religious debating society, 
which met and discussed improving subjects. 
The Academy was held in two divisions, and 
the members had all their own fanciful.titles : 
there was “The Chief,” “The Patient,” 
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“ The Cheerful,” “The Affectionate,” even 
Ann Mapletoft, the baby of the party, had 
her name—‘ The Humble.” Of this 
Academy Nicholas was styled the “ Visitor,” 
John “The Guardian,” and their mother, 
from whose bright old brain the idea sprang, 
was the beloved “‘ Moderator.” 

Such was the life here at Gidding from 
the year 1628; Mrs. Ferrar died in 1634, and 
Nicholas three years later. But the rule of 
life was firmly established, and continued 
under his brother’s guidance; it even rose 
again after the precipitate flight of the family 
in 1646, when Gidding was sacked by 
Cromwell’s troops. 

A plain farm-house of weather-worn red 
brick, with its yard and building, some pic- 
turesque thatched cottages, and the little 
church—that is Little Gidding. The old 
manor-house where. the wonderful family 
lived their pure and holy life has long passed 
away,and we cannot enter ‘the fair chamber” 
where the sisters sat at needlework, and 
taught “the Psalm-children” on Sunday 
mornings, nor can we follow exactly the path 
of old Mistress Ferrar as she went daily to 
and from the church with her children and 
grandchildren. 

But the tiny church remains much as it 
must have been in those far-off days: it has 
been restored and tenderly cared for, so that 
its old-world features are but little changed. 
Through a high classical doorway you enter 
the church; over it is inscribed the familiar 
text, “ This is the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven”: and having entered, 
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you might’ thik you were in some collége- 
chapel at ‘Oxford or Cambridge, for the 
seats are ranged like stalls opposite to each 
other on either side. The east window, a 
‘representation of our Lord upon the Cross, 
‘with St. Mary and St. John, throws rich 
glows of colour into the panelled chancel, 
and the other windows are emblazoned with 
coats-of-arms. The font is like a basin of 
polished brass made in the form of a crown, 
and it is supported upon a graceful pedestal. 
‘The lectern is an eagle, standing between 
the chancel and the body of the church. 
‘This venerable bird passed some two hundred 
years in the pond outside, where he was 
thrown by the Roundheads when they 
sacked Little Gidding. He looks to-day as 
if he had long forgiven such indignities ; 
and now he is indeed in danger of ‘being 
spoiled by the civilities of pilgrims. Within 
the chancel a kneeling-mat is still used, 
which was worked by an inmate of the 
Ferrar household ; and one seems to see as 
one looks at this old relic, what care and 
‘thoroughness the devoted life threw into all 
the work done here. 

The four windows bear the crests respec- 
tively of Nicholas Ferrar, of the Bishop of 
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Lincoln. of his- day; of -King~Charles I., 
“ who lay hid with the Ferrars the second of 
May, 1646,” and of the family which now 
owns the manor. Nicholas bore the three 
Ferrar horse-shoes with the motto “ Ferre 
va ferme,” and an ostrich with the horse-shoe 
in his mouth. All the branches of the 
Norman Ferrars have either ostriches or 
horse-shoes for their crest: the connection 
of the two is not clear till one consults the 
heralds, when one discovers that the heraldic 
ostrich’s diet was old iron, most conveniently 
taken in the form of cast shoes. 

Upon the wall are several brasses, some 
of them taken from the tombstones outside 
to insure their preservation: the most in- 
teresting one is that of John Ferrar, a finely 
executed crest and inscription : 


Here lie the body of John Farrar, Esq. 
Lord of this Mannour, who departed this 
life y® 28 of Sept’ 1657. 


This was the father of three of those children 
who were brought up at Gidding under the 
care of their uncle Nicholas, and the ancestor 
of many Ferrars, who have served their country 
well in peace and war: he is buried outside 
beside the tomb of his more famous brother. 
Having lingered in the 
subduedsilenceof thechurch, 
full of such unique memories 
of a strange page in our 
history, we came quietly out 
into the sunny air, and rested 
for a while in the field that 
was once a park, under one 
of the great trees whose 
gnarled roots spread out and 
cleave the greensward. 
There, with nothing but 
nature around one, it was not 
difficult to think oneself back 
into those old days. The 
little hills and valleys to the 
west, with their quiet home- 
steads and bright cornfields, 
and dark patches of rich 
loamy land, have surely 
altered little in three hundred 
years: the mead with its fine 
trees, and happy contented 
cattle must be just the same: 
and the church with its little 
conical turret and bell-cote 
open to the air, standing 
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like a guardian amid its few poor graves, is 
the same, outwardly, as when Nicholas and 
his mother came and found it turned into a 
barn, ,and refused to set about arranging 
their own home till they had seen the straw 
cleared out of the house of God. It is the 
same as when that simple procession of 
daily worshippers used to file to its gate 
across the upland meadow, the family, with 
now and then some visitors from Cambridge 
or London, wondering at the quiet sanctity 
of the place—George Herbert, the bosom- 
friend of Nicholas ; Barnabas Oley, the grave 
college Don; or young fervent Crashaw 
with his head ringing with sublime memories : 
or perhaps an Inglesant led hither by the 
fame of the beauty of holiness resting on the 
house of Gidding. 

There, where the tomb of Nicholas stands 
in the centre of the path they trod to church, 
was the great bonfire made of all the worldly 
books that he had collected before his 
ordination, which had lain in hampers 
untouched all those years, and which he said 
must be burnt before he died. And hard by 
on the pallet that he bade them make for 
him upon the floor he died. How beautifully 
his brother describes the scene! the last 
prayers were said, “that God would be 
pleased to send His angels to bear his soul 
to heaven,” and then “not once moving or 
stirring foot, hand or eyes he rendered up 
his soul to be carried in their hands unto his 
Lord Jesus Christ’s bosom, which was that 
he so, often prayed for. And at that instant 
the clock struck one, the hour that he con- 
stantly rose up every morning to praise God 
and to pray unto Him.” And in that 
vault yonder they laid him, at the foot of 
the place he reserved for his elder brother, 
on a December day in 1637. 

And one can see in fancy a few years 
later the gay Cavalier train accompanying the 
King, turning into the domain of Gidding, 
and clattering up the roadway to the great 
hall-door ; one can see the King visiting the 
church, the rooms of the almswomen, and 
the schoolrooms, and bending for hours over 
the great Concordance, which was being 
prepared for Prince Charles, while his gay 
courtiers ransacked the larders of the man- 
sion for apple-pie and cheesecakes ; one can 
see them—some of them wild and dissolute 
enough—abashed at the air of spiritual 
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inmates—the quiet dignity of the host, the 
gentle modesty of the sisters, and the demure 
children peeping curiously at the bright 
trappings of their visitors. 

The King remembered the house on that 
May day 1646, when he came here a fugitive 
from Oxford hoping to make his way to 
Scotland. John Ferrar procured him a quiet 
haven hard by, where he rested for a few 
hours. It must have been a mournful 
retrospect for the King as he thought of all 
that had happened since his visit five years 
before. 

Amid the general uprooting of all that had 
supported his cause, this quiet home of 
holiness must, perhaps, suffer as well, as 
indeed it happened. In six months’ time 
the rude soldiers were rioting through this 
“haunt of ancient peace,” seizing the plate 
and furniture, and roasting the Gidding 
sheep by a fire made of the woodwork of the 
hated organ. 

It was a wild prospect of suffering for 
many that were innocent that the King must 
have looked forward to, that night in May, 
1646, when as the window says “ Rex Carolus 
latitabat apud Ferrarios.” 

We were told that more than a thousand 
pilgrims visited this retired spot last year 
alone: this says much indeed for the abiding 
memory of Nicholas Ferrar, for the place is 
far away from the railway, and apart from 
its relation to him it has little to attract our 
steps. But the picture of the Ferrar house- 
hold, partly family and partly religious com- 
mnunity, is a thing in history that the 
imagination loves to feed on. It lies like 
a green pleasant spot in the desert of battles 
and intrigues, apart from the camp, and the 
court, and the Parliament; it is the little 
episode in weightier and more stirring 
chronicles of one who feeling the absolute 
necessity of a “closer walk with God” fled 
into no inhuman solitary life, but bore with 
him into a place far away from cities and 
courts those of his own blood, who would go 
with him. Yes, the little Church of Gidding 
tells of one, who loving God above all things, 
departed from the world, and built up a 
Christian family, pious, gentle and refined, 
in a home where “the ways were ways of 
pleasantness, and all the paths were peace ;” 
of one who used nobly to say, “ Our calling 
is to serve God, which I take to be the 
best.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. G. R. P. PRESTON, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymns: “ Litany for Children,”’ A. and M. 473 
v. 1-4 (to A. and M. 464, 2nd tune) 
Read: St. Luke xi. 1-13 
Text: St. Luke xi. 9 
ABOUT PRAYER 
Y dear children, a thing that 
pleases Jesus very much is to see 
His little ones praying to Him. 
He is very fond of all children, 
and likes them to tell Him their troubles and 
joys and to ask Him for what they want. 
You know the picture of the little boy Samuel 
praying ; he could only see his father and 
mother once a year, so when he wanted 
anything he used to kneel down and speak 
to God; and God loved Samuel, and some- 
times used to talk to him. When you want 
anything, you ask your earthly father and 
mother for it, but there are some things they 
cannot give you, and for those you ask your 
Heavenly Father. 

But some children grumble when they do 
not get what they want, and begin to leave 
off prayers. But you know your father and 
mother do not give you all you ask for ; they 
give what they think good for you. God 
does the same. I know of a little boy who 
had been hearing tales about tigers, and 
asked God to send him a tiger for a pet. 
But of course God did not send it, for He 
knew it would kill the little boy. 

Here is a story to show how God answers 
prayer even when it seems impossible. 

Many hundred years ago a Roman legion 
was stationed on the river Danube, and it was 
a very cold winter, and the river was frozen 
hard. In this legion were forty Christian 
soldiers, and the other soldiers were very 
angry with them, because the Emperor had 
made a law that every Christian should be 
killed who would not give up his religion 
and serve the Roman gods. So one day the 
colonel of the legion sent for the forty men 
and made them take off their armour and 
clothes, except their tunics. Then he 
ordered them to stand out on the frozen 
river until they either died of cold or agreed 
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to give up their religion, anda captain named 
Vincentius was to see that they did not 
escape. The soldiers of Vincentius built 
fires on the banks, and began to cook all 
kinds of savoury meats, but the Christians 
stood out shivering on the ice. Presently 
one of them began to pray, and he cried: 
* O God, we be forty wrestlers, come out to 
fight for Thee ; grant that forty may receive 
the crown.” And the others repeated it 
after him. 

But near midnight one of them gave way; 
he held up his hand, and the Pagan soldiers 
rushed to lead him to the shore with cries of 
triumph. But the rest stood firm, and, 
though but thirty-nine, they still prayed, 
** Grant that forty may receive the crown.” 

The Pagans laughed, because it seemed as 
if the prayer could not now be answered. 
And yet it was, for, when it wanted only an 
hour to dawn, Vincentius suddenly cried, 
“This is no false religion which makes men 
so brave ; their religion shall be my religion, 
their God shall be my God.” And he cast 
off cloak and armour, walked boldly into 
their midst on the ice, and joined with them 
in their prayer. : 

So, when the sun rose, it shone on forty 
bodies lying on the frozen river. Forty 
wrestlers had fought their fight, and forty 
had received the crown. 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: “ Litany for Children,” A. and M. 473 
v. 5-8 (A. and M., 2nd tune) 
Read: St. Matthew xviii. 1-6 
Text: St. Matt. xxiii. 4 
VANITY 


SomeETIMES, children, we see a little girl 
walking along with her nose in the air as if 
there were nothing worth looking at but 
herself. She has on her best frock and her 
hair has just been crimped, so she thinks 
every one who passes must be remarking 
how nice she looks. 

Or sometimes we see a little boy swagger- 
ing about the cricket field with a bat over 
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his shoulder. He has just made top score 
in the match, and imagines that every one 
admires him as the hero of the day. But 
neither the girl nor boy realises what an 
ugly thing vanity is, nor how the grown-up 
people are really saying, “‘ What a pity those 
children are so vain! They would be so 
nice otherwise.” 

Do you think those children are like that 
at home? No; there they nestle on each 
side of mother and tell her all they have 
done that day ; they love her and know she 
loves them, and they do not swagger before 
her. Where there is love vanity has no 
place. 

Here is a story to show how Love is 
stronger than Vanity. 

Between the village of Madminden in 
Germany and the town of Datsch there is a 
deep dark pool, called the Pool of Vanity. 
It used to be said that if any one looked 
into this pool after noon they saw their 
own face looking ten times more beautiful. 
Hence many young people came to gaze; 
but it was dangerous to look after sunset, 
for then some hidden horror came out and 
dragged its victims into the pool. It was 
certain that several young men and girls 
had vanished from the village, but it was 
not till Elsa disappeared that serious notice 
was taken. Elsa was the prettiest girl in 
the village, and she was betrothed to 
Wolfram, the bravest of all the lads. 

Now, Elsa had strolled along near the 
pool, not exactly meaning to look in. But 
she had taken just one peep and saw that 
one of her curls was untidy, and she looked 
again, just to see. how to put it straight. 
Then suddenly a hook of steel shot out of 
the water, clutched at her dress, and drew 
her down. In vain she screamed: in a 
moment she was in the pool and the water 
closed over her. 

But Wolfram had an idea that something 
lived in the pool and dragged people in. 
So he went to the pool with a stout rope, 
tied one end to a tree and the other round 
his waist, and waited. At sunset the hook 
shot up, caught in his coat and pulled him 
forward. But the rope held, the hook tore 
through the coat and disappeared with an 
angry splash. Then Wolfram got a spade, 
and all that night he dug a trench, through 
which the water ran away until the pool was 
empty. And at the bottom was a hideous 


toad-like monster, and round him lay his 
victims in the mud. 

“T am Vanity,” said the monster. “These 
are my subjects, for they have bowed to me.” 

“T will lie there and be your subject,” 
answered Wolfram, “if Elsa may go forth 
alive and unhurt.” 

“You love her?” asked Vanity. 

“ Better than myself,” said Wolfram ; “I 
will do anything to free her.” 

‘‘T am beaten,” said the monster. ‘ Love 
is stronger than Vanity, and you are both 
free.” 

«« And the others ?” said Wolfram. 

“ You can only save one; if others will 
risk life for them, let them come.” 

So Wolfram and Elsa went back hand in 
hand to the village. People still nod their 
heads at the story, and do not like to go by 
the Pool of Vanity after sunset. 


THIRD EVENING 


Hymn: “ Litany for Children,” A. and M. 473 
v. 9-12 (A. and M. 464, 2nd tune) 


Read: Exodus xx. 1-17 
Text : Exodus xx. 12 


OBEDIENCE 


WHEN we read the Ten Commandments we 
sometimes ask why God gave such hard 
commands. But when you grow up, chil- 
dren, you will learn that God is not hard at 
all, and gave these rules so that if we obey 
them we shall be happy. 

I know some children think their parents 
hard when they say “You must do this, or 
not do that.” But if they understood they 
would find that their parents only ordered 
things that made them happy and forbade 
things that would make them unhappy. If 
we think, we shall see three big reasons for 
obeying our parents. First, God has told 
us to do so in the fifth commandment. 
Secondly, our parents have spent a great 
deal of time and love upon us before we 
were old enough to know it. Thirdly, if 
we love and obey them we shall be happy, 
for that is God’s meaning when He says 
“that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Out in the Great Desert, where there is 
always sand and stones and hot sun, there 
once lived a boy and his mother, with their 
black servants. The boy often disobeyed 
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his mother, and then she would bring out 
the big Bible and read to him the dreadful 
things that would happen to disobedient 
But when the boy had the Bible 
he opened it at the end where the Gospels 
and Letters were, and the splendid book of 
the Revelation. 

And one day, after his mother had been 
reading to him, he walked out far into the 
desert, and lay down in the sand, and said 
quite slowly and deliberately, “I hate God, 
but I love Jesus.” Then he waited for a 


thunderbolt to fall, but instead a gentle 


voice said “ Theodore.” He could see no 


one, but the voice went on: “*Go home and 


poison Maxim painlessly; God commands 
it.” Maxim was Theodore’s best friend, 
a rough sheep-dog; and God commanded 
that he should be poisoned! Theodore 
determined that God might kill him before 


he obeyed the order. 


When he got home he found Maxim 
listless and tired, and next day he was 
and the day after worse still. 
Theodore went into the desert again: per- 
haps the Voice would tell him what was the 
But instead of a voice, he felt a 
The 
angel led him to a great glass among the 
rocks, and when he looked in he saw—yes, 
himself carrying food to Maxim! But as he 
approached the dog flew at him, caught him 
by the throat and pinned him down! The 
picture changed, and he saw himself held 
down on a bed, fighting and foaming at the 
mouth ; it changed again, and now he was 
lying very still, and his mother wept beside 
him, for he was dead. “That was why God 
told you to kill Maxim,” said the angel; 
“He never orders anything except for your 
good.” 

“How can I love God enough?” 
Theodore cried with tears, and the angel 
took his hand and traced something on it. 
When he reached home they told him 
Maxim was dead, but he understood. He 
went to the big Bible to find the meaning of 
the mark on his hand. “Exodus xx. 
12,” and there he read “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” He had no father; he 
must honour his mother doubly. And 
in that way he could show his love to 


‘God. 


The mark has long faded from Theodore’s 


hand, but he will not forget. 
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FOURTH EVENING 


Hymn: ‘Litany for Children,” A. and M. 473 
v. 13, 16 (A. and M, 464, 2nd tune) 
Read: St. Mark vii. 31-37 
Text: Psalm cxli. 3 
PURITY AND TRUTHFULNESS 


CHILDREN, it may seem wonderful to you 
that Jesus made a dumb man speak. But 
have you ever thought how equally wonderful 
it is that you too are able to speak with your 
tongue, and that it is God who has given you 
this power? Why did He give it you? 
Surely because He wants you to use this 
power for His glory, both when you are a 
child and when you are grown up. So you 
ought never to use your tongue to say any- 
thing that would displease God. 

But I know some boys, and even some 
little girls, who forget this, and say bad and 
nasty things which they would not like to 
repeat before their mothers. How much 
more they should be afraid to say them 
before God, who hears everything ! 

Then there are children who think it no 
harm to tella lie in joke. You know the 
story of the boy who told a doctor the wrong 
turning on a road in joke; the doctor drove 
miles out of his way, and came too late to 
save the poor patient. 

Some children, too, will exaggerate the 
truth. It is not quite a lie, but they add to 
the truth, and so make people unhappy. 
They hear a story of some friend, and they 
tell the story again with additions, and so it 
goes on till there is no truth in it at all. 

But you must not forget that every thought 
of your mind and every word from your 
tongue is known to God. Perhaps a story 
will help you to remember this. 

There was once a Princess, beautiful, 
clever, and good, and many knights came to 
ask her hand in marriage. But she would 
not stand any meanness or coarseness in 
them, and though many knights came, they 
all left her castle after only two hours’ stay, : 
for, whenever a suitor came, though the 
Princess greeted him hospitably and made 
him dine with her, she also had a drug 
placed in his cup which made him fall fast 
asleep. Immediately she brought out a 
curious instrument, a coil of thin india- 
rubber tubing, with a thin vulcanite plate at 
one end, and an ear-trumpet at the other. 
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She put the plate to the tongue of the 
sleeper and the trumpet to her ear, and then 
in some strange way she could hear all the 
thoughts in his brain and the words on his 
tongue. As soon as the Princess heard a 
bad thought or word, she locked up the 
instrument and went away, and the knight 
woke to find two giants ready to lead him to 
the castle gate, through which he might never 
re-enter. 

But one day came the brave and good 


Sir Amyas, who had never spoken untruth 
or blasphemy, and who, if ever an evil thought 
came to him, dismissed it with a prayer. 

The Princess listened long at her trumpet, 
but no bad thing came to her ear, and when 
the knight woke she stood befure him saying, 
“T will be your wife.” 

Then there were great rejoicings, and Sir 
Amyas and the Princess were married, and 
lived many years together, showing a good 
example to all around them. 











AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID LYALL, Avutuor of “ THe Lanp oO’ THE LEAL,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHRIS. HAMMOND 


CHAPTER V 


ELIEVED and yet conscious of a 
R strange new dread, Myra hastened 
into the house, the doctor follow- 
ing her, after he had given the 
man his orders. Dr. Macphail was an old 
friend of the family, he had known Myra 
since the snowy January morning when she 
had first opened her eyes upon Strathdee. 
She knew that for the sake of the long 
friendship between the two families he would 
help her in this sad crisis of her life. She 
busied herself getting from the sideboard the 
refreshment for which the doctor had asked. 
It was seldom he touched any stimulant 
in his working hours, and Myra took this as 
a sign that he was much troubled in mind. 
Dr. Macphail was a plain, blunt Scotch- 
man, who had been born and reared in the 
neighbouring glen. He was accustomed to 
look things straightly.in the face, and to 
mince matters with none. When he entered 
the room he laid his gloves on the table and, 
throwing off his great coat, looked Myra 
straightly in the face. 
“This is a very ill business for you and 


yours, Myra Farquhar,” he said abruptly. 
“The strange step that your father and 
mother have taken can have but one mean- 
ing. Do you know aught of them ?” 

“I know nothing, Doctor Macphail. It 
was only the report of the occurrence in the 
newspapers that brought me here. I arrived 
little more than an hour ago, only to learn 
from Anne that my father and mother had 
left Strathdee.” 

“ There can be no doubt, lassie, that your 
father and Strathdee had a bitter quarrel in 
the woods, and that they came to blows. 
That much is known, I think, for certain, but 
what we do not know is what provocation 
your father had for what he has done. He 
has borne Strathdee a grudge all his days, 
whether rightly or wrongly it is not for me 
to judge. But now he has played the 
coward’s part, and will earn the scorn and 
blame of every honest man.” 

These were scathing words, but Myra 
scarcely felt them. 

“It is of my mother I am thinking, Dr. 
Macphail. I feel that he must have taken 
this step at her instigation. It is certain 
that he could not have taken it without her. 
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What could be her motive? As Anne said 
not long ago, she loves truth and justice: 
surely it would have been better if my father 
had stopped in the glen and met fearlessly 
the consequences of what he has done ? ” 

“It is not in him, lass,” said the doctor 
sadly. ‘“ But, like you, I wonder that your 
mother should have taken such a step. She 
knows, as we all do, that there is no escape 
in these days from the justice of the law. 
It is only a question of time, and the dis- 
grace is the more shameful when it has been 
met in such a coward spirit.” 

“ Perhaps my mother thought of us,” said 
Myra sadly, “and she is so clever it may be 
that even yet they may make good their 
escape. Have you heard anything further 
about the movements of the police ? ” 

“Nothing. They will doubtless be fol- 
lowing up the clue they have got. Well, 
now that you have come, Myra, what do 
you mean to do?” 

“T will stay here,” said Myra, with a 
faint dreary smile, “and wait further de- 
velopments.” 

The doctor regarded her compassionately. 
He saw no hope in the future, and expected 
nothing but immediate and lasting disgrace 
to fall upon the house of Farquhar. There 
was something unspeakably pathetic in the 
thought of the lonely girl waiting solitary in 
the deserted house, waiting till the last sad 
act of the drama should be played. 

‘‘Tf Lord Strathdee should recover,” said 
Myra at length, giving voice to the one hope 
which offered a ray of brightness, “it may 
be that for my mother’s sake he would not 
seek to prosecute my father, at least not 
with the full rigour of the law. He might 
even say it had been an accident.” 

“ He might,” said the doctor. “But I 
think the chances are against his recovery in 
the first instance, and against his taking a 
more lenient view even if he should recover. 
You know as well as I, Myra, that for the 
last twenty years your father has done 
nothing but provoke Strathdee. He has 
cherished a causeless hatred against him, 
and made his life a burden to him in a 
thousand ways. Lord Strathdee is one of 
the best of men; had he not been so this 
tragedy might have happened any time 
within the last twenty years.” 

Myra was silent: she could not deny a 
word that was said. 
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“ Are you going to stop here by your- 
self, lassie?” said the doctor then, his keen 
eye dwelling with the most fatherly com- 
passion on the girl’s anxious, distressed 
face. 

“In the meantime I shall stay,” she 
answered quietly. 

“ Have you left your situation, then ?” 

*‘No, but I will write to Mrs. Maitland 
explaining that I cannot return in the mean- 
time; if she feels that she must fill up my 
place, why, then I can’t help it. I havea 
strange feeling that I shall never go back, 
that my life is to be different from what it 
has been yet.” 

“‘God help you, lassie,” said the doctor, 
with genuine emotion in his tone. He did 
not linger much longer—there was nothing 
to be got from talking over the unhappy 
affair. They knew that everything depended 
on what happened within the next few days 
in the castle of Strathdee. 

Myra remained alone in the old house, 
and no one came near her save the old 
doctor, who occasionally looked in as he 
passed to and fro from the castle. News in 
country places travels fast, so it was quite 
well known in Dee that Myra was alone at 
Winans Lodge, but no one came near her 
to cheer her loneliness or speak a word of 
comfort to her aching heart. This was 
accounted for, of course, by the universal 
indignation felt at what had happened to 
Lord Strathdee. He was beloved from one 
end of the glen to the other, and the result 
of the terrible thing which had befallen him 
was awaited with the keenest anxiety. During 
these days of enforced loneliness, Myra had 
ample time to think and plan for the future. 
She was a girl who had few friends, her 
nature: being reserved and reticent. She 
had a strange feeling that for the future she 
must look entirely to herself. One resolve, 
however, she took, a resolve which partook 
of the nature of a vow, that wherever her 
mother had hidden herself she should find 
her, and help her to bear the burden of 
shame which had come upon her. The love 
for her mother was the ruling passion of Myra 
Farquhar’s life. How deep a hold it had 
upon her she had not known until this swift 
and unlooked-for separation. It was all the 
more powerful and absorbing because it 
found but little voice. She belonged to a 
race who regarded the expression of any 
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strong feeling as a sign of weakness ; great 
sorrows were borne without a murmur, and 
the vicissitudes of life seemed powerless to 
rob them of their self-control. 

The time Myra spent in Winans Lodge 
partook of the nature of a preparation for 
bidding a long farewell to the place. She 
went over the whole house, making a patient 
and methodical inventory of its contents. 
It was poor and shabby in some respects, 
but it contained many interesting things and 
some valuable ones. These she carefully 
placed under lock and key pending her 
decision regarding her own fate. After 
carefully considering the matter she had 
finally written to Mrs. Maitland, saying that 
she should not be able to resume her duties 
in her household ; that lady replied, politely 
expressing her sympathy, and that part of 
Myra’s life closed without regret on either 
side. 

Hamish wrote various letters in his usual 
airy and cheerful style, letters of which his 
sister took but small notice. She was very 
fond of him in a quiet fashion, but it was 
impossible for her to regard him seriously 
or consult him in any important undertaking. 
What she had in view she must herself 
carry out to the end, without taking account 
of Hamish. 

The week passed slowly away, and on the 
Sunday ‘evening Dr. Macphail stopped his 
trap, as he had done many times during the 
past week, at the gate of Winans Lodge. 
Myra was watching for him, and ran across 
the lawn to meet him, in the hope that he 
brought with him some better tidings. 

“ Well, my dear, there has been a little 
change,” he said, answering her anxious 
questioning look at once. “I believe that 
he is going to pull through, after all.” 

** Has he recovered consciousness ?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“He has shown some sign of it. I think 
he will recover, and Malcolm thinks so 
too.” 

“Thank God,” said Myra under her 
breath; and the earnestness with which she 
spoke showed the old man that it was indeed 
a matter of life and death to her. 

‘“* Has he spoken ?” she asked then. 

“Oh no, and will not for some time, I 
expect. Even if he should recover it will be 
a long time before Lord Strathdee is the 
man he was, if, indeed, he will ever be.” 


“ Oh, perhaps he will recover more com- 
pletely than you think,” said Myra almost 
brightly. Now that there was even a ray of 
hope held out to her nothing else seemed 
greatly to matter. 

“IT suppose you have heard nothing of 
your father and mother,” he said abruptly. 

Myra shook her head. 

“They have got clean away,” said the 
doctor musingly. ‘The more I think of it 
the more amazing it seems to me. The 
officers of the law are not quite so clever as 
they make out. There are a good many 
undiscovered crimes, as well as unpunished 
offenders in our midst.” 

‘*¢ Well, but, Dr. Macphail, if Lord Strath- 
dee recovers there would be no need for my 
father and mother to remain in exile. I am 
sure that he will forgive him—he has forgiven 
him a great deal, much more than you or 
anybody knows, I have heard my mother 
say so.” 

“T could believe that, Myra, but at the 
same time there are some things that are 
almost beyond forgiveness, and I think this 
is one. But there, there is no use in dis- 
cussing the matter just now. What I want 
to be at is what you are going to do. 
Malcolm and I are wae for you living at 
Winans by yourself. It can’t go on, my 
dear.” 

“Tam going to wait,” said Myra calmly, 
“ until Lord Strathdee is well enough to see 
me, then, when I have seen him, I will go 
out and find ‘my father and mother, and 
bring them back.” 

“It’s a bold programme, my dear,” said 
the old man; but he looked at the firm, 
determined young face with an admiration 
he did not trouble to hide. 

«And what, may I ask, is Hamish about 
that you are left here to face everything 
yourself?” 

A slight flush rose to the girl’s cheek. 

“Hamish writes mea great many letters, 
doctor, but he will not come to Winans as 
long as this cloud is on it. He is right, 
of course, from a worldly-wise point of view, 
and I don’t think anyhow that I want to see 
him just now.” 

A dry smile touched the old man’s lips. 
He had known the brother and sister from 
their infancy, and well knew that they were 
cast in entirely different moulds. 

“T know that we can trust Hamish to 
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look after No. 1, Myra,” he said, ‘but, all 
the same, it’s not very fair. He is the one 
that should be bearing the brunt, and not 
you.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE room in which the master of Strathdee 
lay so mortally ‘stricken commanded a pros- 
pect wide enough and fair enough to 
gladden the eyes of any man. The whole 
valley of the Dee was before the long 
windows: the winding river with its richly- 
wooded banks ; the heather hills with their 
wonderful purple sheen; the glimmering 
waters of many a dark mountain loch in the 
distance, all made up a picture almost 
beyond compare. It was a prospect beloved 
by many artists, although there were few 
who had been able to grasp at once its wide- 
ness and the varied and peculiar charm of 
its landscape. 

At the window of this upper room, within 
the shadow of the rich damask hangings, a 
woman sat on a grey and cloudy afternoon, 
watching the rain-clouds slowly gather on 
the summits of the surrounding hills. She 
looked about five and thirty—her age in 
reality was forty-two. She had no beauty 
except a certain carriage and mien which 
proclaimed her to be a woman of birth. 
Her face, to which the sweeter joys of life 
might have imparted some soft outlines, was 
somewhat harsh and unattractive. She was 
a lonely woman, and a disappointed one, and 
she was the only kindred save the Farquhars 
whom Lord Strathdee had upon the face of 
the earth. 

She was his cousin, by name Graham 
Leslie, and she had hopelessly loved her 
cousin Strathdee all her life. She had been 
summoned to his bedside from her home ina 
distant town because she was his only kindred, 
and though there weretwo professional nurses 
in the house, she was seldom absent from the 
room. She was alone init now, and though 
the tension of the past few days was in some 
measure relieved, and the patient now slept 
a natural sleep, there was still cause for the 
gravest anxiety. The extent of the injuries 
was not really known as yet, and there were 
many contingencies which might arise unex- 
pectedly at any moment; though he had 
now been conscious for forty-eight hours, 
Lord Strathdee had never uttered a word, 
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and until he should speak they feared they 
knew not what. 

A slight movement at the bed instantly 
arrested her, and she rose and glided across 
the room. It was then seen that her figure 
was very tall and well proportioned, and 
that she wore her plain black gown with 
a consummate grace. She then saw that her 
kinsman’s eyes were wide open, and fixed 
upon her face with intelligent comprehen- 
sion. 

* You are here, Graham,” he said in a low 
whisper, which, however, was quite clearly 
and distinctly uttered. “How long have 
I been in this room ?” 

** Eight days, Ian,” she answered in a 
quiet, matter-of-fact voice, though her heart 
beat as she saw once more upon his 
thoughtful face the well-remembered smile. 

“ Eight days—that is a long time,” he 
answered feebly. “ But I remember dis- 
tinctly everything that happened. Have 
they done anything to Farquhar ?” 

“It was Farquhar, then? Remember, we 
have only surmised it, Ian: nothing has been 
known for certain.” 

**T thought they would have found it out 
by now. I hope for Isabel’s sake they have 
done nothing to him.” 

** They might have done, only he has dis- 
appeared, Ian,” said his cousin cautiously, 
not assured at all in her own mind whether 
she ought to permit him to utter a word, 
but she thought, and wisely, that probably it 
would excite him much more not to have 
his questions answered. 

** Gone away, have they? Where ?” 

‘That no one knows, Ian. I believe that 
the police are doing their best to find out.” 

“Then they may stop,” said he with a 
feverish eagerness which caused her a sudden 
alarm. ‘Do you hear? They may stop 
their search. Whatever happens to me I 
decline to prosecute.” 

“But supposing you had not recovered, 
Ian,” said his cousin, “the matter would 
have been no longer in your hands. Be- 
sides, Hugh Farquhar has done nothing less 
than persecute you for the last twenty years. 
You make a mistake, I think, if you let 
him go unpunished for this last terrible 
outrage.” 

“You speak of what you do not under- 
stand, Graham,” said the sick man. “Where 
is Macphail? He ought to have known that 
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*** 1 don’t think anyhow I want to see him just now’” 


nothing would induce me to prosccute 
Farquhar for anything he might do to me.” 

“* He will be here within an hour, Ian; 
then you can talk the matter over with 
him,” said Graham, observing a slight flush 
rising in his cheek, warning her that the 
excitement must not be carried too far. 

“Send for him now,” said the sick man 
feverishly. “I can’t wait an hour. You 
might have known that for Isabel’s sake 
under no circumstances would I make a 
public example of Farquhar.” 

Some bitterness gathered slowly in Graham 
Leslie’s eyes. She knew whose image dwelt 
constant in Ian Strathdee’s faithful heart, 
for whose sake she had been destined to go 
through life a solitary and lonely woman. 

“You must not speak more now, Ian, or 
I shall be getting into trouble for my care- 
lessness. It will be good news to the glen 





to hear that you are even so far 
recovered.” 

To this Strathdee made no 
response—he was for the time 
being a person of one idea. The 
thought of the woman he had so 
long loved, an exile from her 
home, hiding herself for the sake 
of the man who had given her 
so little of the sunshine of life, 
was hateful and intolerable. He 
chafed at the miserable weakness 
which kept him a prisoner to his 
room and his bed while she was 
i, ); in such straits as these. 

A messenger speedily brought 
Dr. Macphail from his house 
beyond the Dee bridge. He was 
not at all surprised at the manner 
in which his patient received him, 
nor at the impatience he displayed 
regarding all that had happened 
during the past ten days. It was 
vain for Dr. Macphail to protest 
that he was powerless to do any- 
thing to bring back those who 
had fled from Strathdee. 

“It’s got to be done, I tell 
you,” said the sick man feverishly. 
“1 don’t care how, or by whom ; 
i. but if Farquhar and his wife 
’ are not back at Winans within 

the next three or four days I 
shall get up myself to look for 
them.” 

The doctor turned his head away to hide 
his smile. 

*You’re laughing at me, Macphail,” said 
his lordship, quick as a needle. “ But I 
tell you Iam in earnest. What although 
Farquhar and I had a few words, or even 
hit out at each other to settle old scores, is 
that anybody’s business but our own? But 
it’s always the same—the police are not at 
hand when they are badly wanted, but if 
there is a bit of private business into which 
they can poke their noses, dressed with a 
little brief authority, there they are. I want 
you to send for Colonel Drummond until 
I tell him exactly what I want to be done ; 
but I think that you might have known, as 
I said to my cousin a few minutes ago, that 
nothing on earth would make me prosecute 
Hugh Farquhar.” 

“ You are a world’s wonder,” said the old 
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doctor gravely. ‘ He has almost murdered 
you—we dare not even say that you are out 
of danger—and yet you speak like that. He 
has never deserved such consideration at 
your hands, and it would make us all rejoice 
to see him get some punishment for the 
causeless spite he has cherished against you 
all these years.” 

“ That’s my business, and not yours or 
any other meddling busybody’s,” fumed 
Strathdee ; and the old doctor forgave him 
his impatience because he knew, none better, 
the large, warm, generous heart which beat 
beneath that hasty speech and manner. As 
he drove on from Strathdee to the house of 
Colonel Drummond, the chief magistrate of 
the district, his entire thoughts were of Isabel 
Farquhar, who, with the per- 
versity of her kind, had passed 
by the true, noble, and un- 
selfish love of a man like Ian 
Strathdee, only to throw her- 
self away on the poor creature 
who had brought her to such 
shame. 

For a day or two Strathdee 
seemed to be on the high road 
to recovery. He acquired 
strength in a marvellously short 
space of time, but Dr. Mac- 
phail, who watched him with 
an anxious eye, feared that it 
was the strength of a nervous 
agitation and excitement which 
might have a serious re-action. 
Time proved him to be right. 
Hearing from her old friend 
that Lord Stiathdee was so 
much better, Myra, without 
saying anything to him, afraid, 
indeed, lest he should seek to 
put her past it, tcok a walk up 
to the Castle in the sweet 
summer dusk, in tie hope that 
she might get speech with 
Strathdee himself. Everything 
she could now do at Winans 
was done. These ‘ong days 
of waiting had brought no satis- 
faction of any kind; aot a line 
or a sign had come fom her 
father and mother. They had 
disappeared as completdy as if 
the earth had swallowed them. 
Nothing now remained for her 
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to do except to go forth in search of them, 
and though she was impatient to be gone, 
she felt that she must first speak with Lord 
Strathdee face to face, 

The butler gave a start of surprise as he 
admitted her. She knew him very well, he 
was an old servant of the family, absolutely 
devoted to his master and to the name he 
bore. Myra did not at all misunderstand 
the startled, somewhat stern look he gave 
her—she would have been surprised had he 
received her otherwise. 

“T’ll have to ask Miss Leslie before I 
even take your message to his lordship,” he 
said as he ushered her into the small waiting- 


room in the hall. ‘ Nobody has seen his 
lordship as yet.” 








“The old man shook his head somewhat dubiously ” 
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“T know that,” answered Myra quickly. 
“ But my business is very urgent, and I 
think that if Lord Strathdee knows I am 
here he will not refuse to see me.” 

The old man shook his head somewhat 
dubiously as he left her. 

Miss Leslie was in her cousin’s room, and 
when the knock came to the door she opened 
it herself. 

“That is Miss Farquhar, ma’am, from 
Winans. She’s asking to see his lordship, 
and I didn’t know what to be saying to 
her.” 

A strange quick flush sprang to Graham 
Leslie’s pale face. 

“See his lordship, certainly not! It is 
preposterous ; tell her so in as few words 
as you like, Diarmid. It is the utmost 
presumption on her part to ask such a 
thing.” 

“ Who wants to see me?” called out the 
sick man, his ears sharpened to a painful 
clearness. 

“It is only some one from the village, 
Ian,” said his cousin in a soothing tone, as 
she took a step back into the room. “It was 
highly injudicious and absurd of Diarmid to 
even bring the message up.” 

“Who was it?” asked his lordship per- 
emptorily. ‘You are playing with me, 
Graham. It is some one of importance or 
you would not seem so very indignant over 
i.” 

“Well, if you will know you must, I 
suppose,” she said with a kind of reluctant 
sullenness. It is Hugh Farquhar’s 
daughter.” 

“* Myra! I will see her at once, of course. 
Let her come up,” said the sick man, in 
his eagerness trying to raise himself on his 
pillow. 

*T will only let her come up on one 
condition, Ian—that you will lie down per- 
fectly still, and that you will allow me to 
, Temain in the room so that I may prevent 
the talk becoming too excited. I wish that 
Dr. Macphail would come in, I am certain 
that he would not allow you to see her.” 

“T should not ask his leave, my dear ; let 
her come up at once.” 

Graham Leslie, not daring to show the anger 
which she felt, moved to the furthest window 
and there waited until Diarmid brought the 
girl upstairs. She turned when she heard 
the door open, and recognised her by the 


most distant bow. But Myra had no eyes 
for her, her whole interest and concern was 
with the prostrate figure on the bed. She 
crossed the room with a tottering step 
and threw herself on her knees at the 
bedside. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Ou, Lord Strathdee, what am I to say? 
How I dare to come into your presence I do 
not know, but something told me you would 
see me, and that you would not misunder- 
stand my motive in coming.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, and there 
dwelt upon his fine face an indescribable 
tenderness and compassion. Graham Leslie 
from the distant window saw that look 
and it accentuated the bitterness in her 
soul. 

*‘T am glad you have come, Myra: you are 
the person next to your mother I would 
most wish to see. Iam a prisoner here, you 
see, and they will give me no liberty. I 
have heard from Macphail that you are living 
alone at Winans. You can write to your 
father and mother and tell them that so 
far as I am concerned they may come back 
to-morrow.” 

“Write!” cried Myra mournfully. * Where 
can I write? No man or woman knows 
where they have gone, and I think they mean 
never to come back.” 

“Oh, we must not think that,” he said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. “Your father 
and I have had many a tussle in the last 
twenty years: this one happens to have been 
a little sharper than any of the others, and 
that is all. There was no need for such 
extreme measures on their part. We must 
put some machinery in motion at once to 
discover them.” 

Myra, still upon her kuees, regarded the 
face bent above her with 2 secret wonder in 
her shadowed eyes. She had heard and 
read of those who carried the spirit of Christ 
into their daily living She had often 
thought since she had been old enough 
to understand what happened around her 
and to fathom humana motives, that Lord 
Strathdee came more near to the conception 
of the divine life than any she had met. 
He was. considered oy his compeers to be 
eccentric and quixaiic, because he strove to 
carry out what they conceived to be impos- 
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sible lines of thought and conduct. He 
was as a father to the people of Strathdee, 
and no provocation or ingratitude seemed 
to rouse in him a vindictive or avengeful 
spirit. 

“ What are you thinking, Myra?” he asked, 
struck by the earnestness of her look. 

“‘T was wondering,” she answered simply, 
“‘ why it is that-you are so different from all 
others, and thinking what a different world 
it would be if there were more like you.” 

“Get up, my dear, and sit upon a chair 
where I can see your face, and tell me 
what you have thought of doing. I under- 
stand from Dr. Macphail that you have left 
your situation in Glasgow.” 

“Yes, I have: I came off at once when 
I saw the newspaper report of what had 
occurred.” 

“Then you received no communication 
from Winans concerning it ?” asked Strath- 
dee eagerly. 

‘None. It is now a ‘fortnight since I 
came here, and I have had no letter from 
my mother, nor has she written to Hamish. 
They have disappeared, and I think it is 
their intention that they should not be dis- 
covered.” 

“ Ah, but we shall discover them in spite 
of that,” said Lord Strathdee cheerfully. 
“Tt is not the first time that missing people 
have been found. Oh, if only I were able 
to get up from this confounded bed, I 
should soon have them back in the old 
place, and I am rather of opinion that after 
this your father and I should be able to 
bury the hatchet, as the saying goes. I think 
all the bad blood has been spilt on this 
occasion, and, who knows, we might all be 
happier than we have yet been.” 

Myra Farquhar was not an emotional 
person and seldom shed tears, but her eyes 
grew dim as she listened to these heart- 
comforting words. 

“JT only waited until I could see you, 
Lord Strathdee. Now I am going to seek 
them. I have a strange feeling that it is 
in London I shall find them, andI am going 
there.” 

‘*You—alone? It is impossible, Myra,” 
said Lord Strathdee quickly. 

“Why is it impossible?” shé asked. “I 
must do something, I can’t stop at Winans 
eating my heart out; besides, where my 
mother is there is my place, and whether she 
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comes back or not it is my duty to be beside 
her, to help her and to make life easier for 
her if I can. You do not know her—her 
need of sympathy and love is very great.” 

A strange shadow swiftly crossed the sick 
man’s face, and the motionless figure in the 
far window made an impatient movement as 
if the words stirred some bitter feeling in 
her heart. 

“ But you, a young girl, to go away alone 
and unfriended to a great city, you will be 
forlorn indeed,” said Lord Strathdee. 

*T shall be but as many others,” answered 
Myra. ‘I am not the first woman who has 
had to fight the battle there, and I shall have 
something to fight and to live for, remember 
that. I came to-night,” she said after a 
moment, when no further words fell from his 
lips, “for a double purpose. To express 
my heart-felt gratitude that. you have even 
so far recovered. It is too terrible to think 
what it would have been otherwise.” 

‘‘ Hush! we need not speak of that. And 
what was the other purpose ?” 

“To ask if I might take a message to my 
father if I should find him.” 

“T have already given it. Say to him 
that if he will but come back bygones will 
be bygones for ever, and that we need 
never speak of this unhappy business again ; 
and say to him that if he will but allow me 
for old times’ sake to give him some help, 
we might yet see the most prosperous and 
happy days of Winans restored.” 

A look of painful longing was on the girl’s 
sad face as she rose to her feet. 

*T will go now—perhaps I have already 
stayed too long. Good-bye, Lord Strathdee : 
it is not for me to thank you, but if prayers 
are heard and answered in Heaven many 
rich blessings will descend on your head.” 

‘‘ But stay,” he cried impatiently. “ You 
cannot go like this. I must hear more, I 
must know exactly what you are going to be 
about in London. I must help you, Myra.” 

She shook her head. 

‘No; what Ihave to dol must do alone. 
You have already done too much for me and 
mine. You need not be anxious about me, 
I have plenty of money and I shall not be 
quite friendless in London. Good-bye. If 
I may I will write to you from time to time— 
perhaps because I shall hope to havea letter 
in your own handwriting to say that you 
have quite recovered.” 
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** She took his outsiretched hand in hers and raised it to her lips” 


She took his outstretched hand in hers 
and raised it to her lips, then, before he 
could detain her, she had hurried from the 
room. 

“ Go after her, Graham,” called out Lord 
Strathdee. “She is a forlorn creature, she 
wants a kind and sisterly hand stretched out 
to her.” 

“T cannot, Ian,” came in short, sharp 
tones from the stern figure in the window. 
“ Never while I live shall I willingly speak 
a word or extend a friendly hand to any of 
Hugh Farquhar’s kith and kin.” 

Strathdee knew well the relentless High- 
land spirit which moved these words, and 
with a somewhat disappointed look he sank 
back on his pillow. 

Myra’s heart was lightened as she retraced 
her steps to the desolate house of Winans. 
Anne Gordon, who knew upon what errand 
she had gone, and who had watched 
from an upper window from the moment 
she entered the Castle gates until she 
emerged from them again, met her at the 
door. 

“ How did you find his lordship, Miss 
Myra, and what did he say ?” 

“ He is better, Anne, and I think that he 


will live. What did he say? I cannot 
remember the words, Anne, only I know 
that they were balm to my heart, and that I 
will go to-morrow with a better hope and 
courage on my way.” 

“ And is it going you will be to-morrow, 
Miss Myra?” said the faithful creature as 
she paused in front of her young mistress 
with her arms folded somewhat determinedly 
across her chest. 

‘“‘ Yes, to-morrow morning ; Mac will drive 
me to Altnacaple, and I will never come 
back, Anne, until I bring my mother with 
me.” 

“ And what do you suppose is to become 
of Anne Gordon while you are away on that 
fine seeking ? ” 

** Oh, you will stay here and take care of 
the place ; it must not be allowed to go to 
wreck and ruin. You know how she loves 
it, Anne, and how it would grieve her heart 
if it was neglected or allowed to go wrong.” 

“Take me, Miss Myra,” cried Anne with 
a strange pathos in her tone. “Iam but a 
plain and simple old Highland wife, but 
there is many a good day’s work in me yet, 
and what am I good for if not to take care 
of the bairn that I have nursed on my knee? 
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You cannot be going away to that strange and 
ill place by yourself, Miss Myra: there would 
be a judgment upon me if I allowed it.” 

Myra shook her head. 

“Tt is certain that some one must stop 
here, Anne, to take care of the house. 
Besides,” she added mournfully, “I have 
not the means that would keep two of us in 
London. It may be that I shall have to 
wait some time even before I get something 
to do.” 

“But I have money, Miss Myra,” cried 
Anne eagerly. ‘Good money of my own in 
the bank at Upper Dee, part that I have 
saved from the good wages my mistress has 
never failed to pay, and part that my brother 
left me when he died and the croft was sold. 
I have no kith nor kin to spend it on or 
leave it to—who has a better right to it than 
them I love, and that have been more than 
kith and kin to me since ever I came to 
Winans ? ” 

“Oh, Anne, you make me ashamed,” cried 
Myra, but deep down in her heart it was a 
comfortable thought that there was one so 
willing and able to help her. “I cannot 
take your money—that would please my 
mother least of all; but I will promise you 
this, that if it should be that I am in straits 
at any time I will not fail to write and ask 
you to help me. You must see yourself, 
Anne, that it is necessary that you should 
remain here, because any day they might 
come back, and it would never do for my 
mother to find the house cold and dark and 
shut up.” 

“No, it would not,” the old woman 
admitted with some reluctance, “‘ and there 
is no one else that could be trusted with 
the place. I see that it must be.as you say, 
Miss Myra, but my heart is heavy concern- 
ing you, and I shall never know a moment’s 
peace of mind until I see you back again.” 

“ You will not be left quite alone, Anne, 
because, no doubt, after all this talk has 
died down a little, Hamish will come out 
from time to time to see you.” 

“ He may come, and I will pay him my 
humble duty, Miss Myra, for his father and 
mother’s sake, but he will never be the same 
lad to me since he has left you to bear this 
trouble alone and has never looked near to 
ask how things are.” 

“You must not be too hard on him, 
Anne,” said Myra, but her smile was faint 
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and dreary. “Remember, he is a young 
man, a young man that has his way to make 
in the world, and he has no one to look to 
to help him.” 

Thus rebuked Anne Gordon held her 
peace, but she was not convinced. Hamish 
Farquhar had bitterly disappointed all her 
expectations, and she seemed to see in him 
only a craving and self-seeking spirit, which 
grieved her. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IsABEL FARQUHAR was no stranger to 
London. She had been brought up by an 
aunt whose custom it was to spend a part of 
every season in a small house in Mayfair. 
She could have laughed aloud from bitterness 
of soul that night as they stepped upon the 
platform at Euston Station and drew a sharp 
contrast between then and now. Then she 
had travelled at ease in luxury, taking the 
journey usually by easy stages, and being 
met at the terminus by the roomy family 
coach which had been sent on before them. 
Now they alighted in haste, no one to wel- 
come or bid them God-speed. 

They were glad to hide themselves quickly 
in the throng, not certain whether the 
machinery of the law was not already put 
into working order to secure their capture. 

It was a raw, grey morning, with a dreary 
rain filtering through the heavy atmosphere, 
a morning which accorded well with the 
mood and prospects of the unhappy pair. 
She was very tired, never once during the 
long dreary watches of the night had she 
tasted the blessed oblivion of sleep. All 
night long her brain had been in a whirl, 
planning what should be the next act in the 
strange drama she was playing. 

The first thing she did was to buy a news- 
paper from one of the shouting newsboys, 
and eagerly scan its contents. It was a 
relief of course to her to find that there 
was no report of the occurrence at Strathdee. 
That brief respite seemed to give her a new 
courage, and she had a distinctly relieved 
look on her face as she turned to her 
husband. 

“We are safe so far,” she whispered: 
“there is no report. We have the day 
before us to find a hiding-place.” 

She did not mince matters nor choose 
her words. They were fugitives from justice, 
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and the first step towards safety was that 
they should fully realise the danger of their 
position, 

“ Where are we going?” he asked as she 
motioned him to a waiting hansom. 

‘“‘ Get in and I will tell you. We have no 
time to waste talking here.” 

He obeyed her instantly with the mute, 
unquestioning dependence upon her which 
had characterised his whole demeanour since 
their flight began. He knew that every- 
thing depended on her, and that he was but 
a feeble tool in her hands. He did not 
catch the address she gave to the driver, but 
the moment the door was shut and they 
began to move she turned to him. 

“There is a woman I know down in the 
East End, the daughter of one of Aunt 
Margaret’s pensioners: she will take us in 
and ask no questions; besides, she knows 
nobody in Strathdee, she is a Londoner by 
birth.” 

« And when we get there, what then?” he 
asked, marvelling at her resource. 

“There we can be quiet fora few days 
until I have time to think, and until we 
know what has happened to Strathdee. It 
will depend entirely on what the newspapers 
tell us whether we remain in London or not. 
We may have to go abroad.” 

“ But I don’t want to go abroad, Isabel,” 
he said peevishly. 

“Tt is not what you want, Hugh, but what 
will be necessary to save your neck,” she 
said ruthlessly. “I don’t propose that my 
children’s father shall meet his death at the 
hands of the common hangman if I can 
avoid it.” 

“You are brutal, Isabel,” he said, and she 
saw him wince. 

“You compel me to do so,” she answered, 
“You don’t seem to realise your own danger, 
If Lord Strathdee is dead—which I am 
mortally afraid of—nothing can save you. 
He is so well known a man that even if it 
were tried it would be impossible to hush it 
up. The fact that there is no news in the 
paper this morning makes me fear the 
worst.” 

Hugh Farquhar sat motionless and silent 
by her side as they rattled through the 
wilderness of streets, just waking to the 
life of the new day. In saying that he 
scarcely seemed to realise his danger, she 
spoke nothing less than the truth. He was 
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in a dazed condition, and the events of the 
past twenty-four hours seemed to him part 
of a strange dream. 

After what seemed an interminable journey 
through the din and traffic of the more im- 
portant streets, they came to Liverpool 
Street Station. 

“ Where are we going now?” asked Far- 
quhar as he saw the huge terminus before 
them. 

“We are going down to the East End, as 
I told you. We do not drive all the way 
for two reasons: one is that we cannot afford 
it, and the other that when they come to 
follow us they will find it a somewhat diffi- 
cult task.” 

She was full of resource; never for a 
moment did ker shrewdness and forethought 
desert her. It was her children’s fair name 
for which she planned and schemed—if she 
could but spare them one pang it would be 
reward sufficient. To the man sitting sullen 
and wondering by her side she seldom gave 
a thought. So far as her heart and affection 
were concerned, he had passed out of her life, 
and he seemed to realise it now for the first 
time. At Liverpool Street they took train 
for Bromley—they could not have hidden 
themselves more effectually. It was a place 
of which Hugh Farquhar had never even 
heard, the name of it was only known to his 
wife as the place where an old servant of her 
aunt’s had settled on her marriage. 

By the time they reached Bromley it was 
ten o’clock. The sun was now struggling 
through the dull sky, and the chill of the 
early hours had somewhat mellowed. It 
was quite by accident that Isabel Farquhar 
had kept this woman’s address. She did 
not even know whether she should find her 
after the lapse of so many years, but it 
seemed to her worth a trial. 

Christian Morison had been lady’s maid 
to Lady Lundie, and had enjoyed her con- 
fidence up to the day of her death. She 
was a prudent, sensible woman who had 
never been tempted into any of the ordinary 
gossip of the servants’ hall. She was thus a 
valuable servant to whom had been accorded 
many privileges. She knew the whole 
history of the Lundie family, to which Isabel 
Farquhar had belonged, and, though she had 
never seen her since her marriage, she still 
cherished her in most affectionate remem- 
brance. 
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AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


Immediately after Lady Lundie’s death, 
Christian Morison, with the proceeds of the 
legacy she had received, set up a small busi- 
ness in the East End. Her husband, a 
skilled tradesman employed in one of the 
great shipyards, had been disabled by an 
accident, and was no longer able for his em- 
ployment ; but he had a good business head, 
and between them they made a very com- 
fortable livelihood. They had no children, 
so that they had been enabled to lay past a 
considerable competency. Christian was 
now a widow, but still kept on her snug little 
business, and lived in the comfortable rooms 
above the shop ; and though many had tried 
to persuade the comely and well-to-do widow 
to change her estate a second time, she had 
turned a deaf ear to them all. 

She was behind her shop counter as usual, 
preparing for a busy morning, when a cab 
rattled up to the door. She came out in 
some surprise—cabs were not often seen in 
that unpretentious street, and certainly it 
was an unprecedented thing for one to stop 
at Christian Morison’s door. But the 
moment she saw the face at the window 
she recognised it, and threw up her hands in 
amazement. 

“Mercy upon us, Miss Isabel, is it you?” 

“ Yes, Christian. We have come to 
London in some haste, and I could think of 
no one who would be likely to give us a 
quiet lodging for a week or two except you. 
Will you take us in for auld lang syne?” 

“ Why, yes, certainly,” said Christian with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. ‘Come in, 
come in. Is Mr. Farquhar with you too?” 
She dropped a little curtsey, a relic of her 
bygone respect for those above her in 
station, as she saw a gentleman’s face at the 
window. There was something odd in this 
sudden and unannounced arrival, but 
Christian had no doubt that it would be all 
satisfactorily explained to her ; meanwhile she 
was overjoyed to see her dear Miss Isabel 
again. They had been girls together in old 
Lady Lundie’s house, and had been a great 
comfort to one another. 

Isabel had not been mistaken in her. It 
was sufficient for her that they asked the 
shelter of her house. She had two comfort- 
able rooms directly above the shop, a sitting- 
room simply and inexpensively furnished, but 
having a homely aspect which at once 
appealed to the heart of the desolate woman 
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who entered it. Here at least she might be 
at peace for a time,here she would have quiet 
to breathe and to think. It was the last 
place where any would be likely to seek her. 
She felt more ease of mind than at any 
moment during the last twelve hours. 

Mistress Morison had a young servant 
maid, who attended to the shop while she 
prepared a hasty breakfast for her unexpected 
guests. She was not without her own 
thoughts as she willingly performed this 
labour of love. She knew that only mis- 
fortune of the most serious kind could have 
driven Mrs. Farquhar to the simple shelter 
she could offer, but so deep was her affection 
and so unbounded her confidence, that she 
was more than willing to give them of her 
best without asking a single question. 

Having made a good breakfast Hugh 
Farquhar went into the inner room and 
threw himself down upon the bed, but sleep 
was far from the eyes of his wife. She was 
glad to be alone for a moment with her kind 
friend, in order that she might in a few 
words make clear their position. She had 
reviewed the whole situation, and had come 
to the conclusion that it would be better to 
give Christian Morison her full confidence. 

** Of course you must know, Christian, that 
something has happened to account for this 
sudden and unlooked-for visit. I want to 
know first whether you would be willing to 
keep us here for a few weeks.” 

*« Why, yes, as long as you desire to stay, 
Miss Isabel,” said the good soul. ‘* Excuse 
me saying Miss Isabel, but it doesn’t seem 
as if I could get my tongue round any other 
name.” 

Call me what you like, Christian. I 
feel at this moment as if I had no friend on 
earth but you.” 

“Oh hush, Miss Isabel, you mustn’t say 
that. You are so changed, as if you had 
seen a lot of trouble.” 

“ Trouble!” exclaimed Isabel Farquhar 
with a note of bitterness in her voice, “ I 
have known nothing but trouble these twenty 
years, it has been my meat and drink. 
Trouble, and sorrow, and disappointment I 
can bear, but now it is disgrace which 
threatens me and mine.” 

“Oh I hope not, Miss Isabel,” cried 
Christian in dismay. 

“Tt is nothing less. I must tell you so 
much at least, Christian, so that you may 
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understané the situation. My husband, whom 
you to-day see tor the first time, is a fugitive 
from justice.” 

“ No, my ladv, I mean Miss Isabel,” cried 
Christian fearfully. 

“It is a long story, upon which I cannot 
enter here. You know that at one time I 


. was to have married Lord Strathdee, but 


through some treachery we were parted, and 
I became the wife of his cousin, Hugh 
Farquhar. ‘There has been a great deal of 
bitterness between them ever since, or, to 
put it more correctly, my husband has borne 
Lord Strathdee a causeless grudge for reasons 
which it will be easy for you to understand. 
It has been unfortunate all along that we 
have been compelled to live so near each 
other. They have had a good many differ- 
ences, but last night they came to blows, and 
my husband left Lord Strathdee for dead in 
his own woods.” 








“She took cne of Isabel’s hands between her own warm palms ” 





‘*¢ Oh, Miss Isabel,” cried Christian, clasp- 
ing her hands in unspeakable dismay. “ And 
you have run away to escape ?” 

“I have run away at least until the first 
excitement about the affair has died down, 
and to save my children the open shame of 
their father being led away from his home 
like a common criminal. If Lord Strathdee 
should really be dead, I don’t for a moment 
suppose that we should be able to elude the 
officers of the law. One vow I have taken— 
that they shall not take either of us alive.” 

The passion and deadly earnestness with 
which she uttered these words left no doubt 
in the mind of Christian Morison as to her 
meaning. She had lived a peaceable and 
uneventful life in her little suburban shop, 
free from shocks and untoward happenings 
of any sort. It was as if she suddenly 
beheld a volcano yawning and smoking at 
her own door. 

“ I’m asking a great deal at 
your hands, Christian,” said 
Isabel shortly. “The sacrifice 
of your good name maybe, 
because to be connected with 
those who are even suspected 
of evil doing is to share part 
of the odium which surrounds 
them. But I will promise this 
much—that we will quit your 
roof before there is any public 
exposure. I will keep my eyes 
and my ears open, and nothing 
will escape me.” 

“ Don’t speak of it, Miss 
Isabel, don’t sayanother word,” 
cried Christian. ‘There is 
nothing I will not do for you. 
You will stop here as long as 
you like, and we will not speak 
of anything so terrible. I feel 
sure that this trouble will blow 
over yet.” 

As she uttered these words 
she took one of Isabel’s hands 
between her own warm, kindly 
palms, with a pressure which 
spoke as eloquently as her 
honest eyes. The kindly sym- 
pathy was as a cup of cold 
water to a thirsty soul. Two 
large tears rose slowly in Isabel 
Farquhar’s eyes and fell upon 
the kind hands clasping hers. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


FTER a good deal of hesitation the 
prizes for this month’s competition 
have been awarded as under. It 
is pleasant to find in so many of 

the papers not merely a kindly recollection 
of the romantic friendships of the writers’ 
school days, but also a record of many a 
knitting of hearts which has survived through 
years of change and absence. 


MY SCHOOLDAYS AND FRIEND- 
SHIPS. 


I 


As I left the train in the golden light of a 
September afternoon, I found it difficult to 
realise the ten years of sad experience that lay 
between me and my school days. ‘The same 
quiet station, the same polite station-master, 
the same well-known country road stretching 
before me in the hot sunshine. I only, 
with my widow’s dress and my graves in far- 
off India, was altered. 

Memories of my happy girlhood thronged 
upon me as half-an-hour later I stood at the 
well-remembered door. Girls in their fresh 
summer dresses flitted about the garden. 
Just the same looked my kind old school- 
mistress as she hastened to welcome me. 

“Take me into the study,” I said, as the 
piano sounded from the drawing-room, “ like 
old times, though I haven’t been in mischief 
lately.” 

Something in my tone touched her, for 
tears were in her eyes as we went across the 
hall to her little study. 

Ah ! what tales of childish trouble had we 
poured out there, and of what importance 
they had once seemed ! 

Out of his basket in the far corner slowly 
crept, at the sound of my voice, the: little 
black-and-tan terrier, ten years back the life 
and torment of the house. 

“ Ah, he knows you,” said his mistress as 
I patted the faithful wrinkled head; “we 
never let the children touch him now; he’s 
got old and cross, like some of the rest of 
us, poor old fellow, but we can remember old 
friends, can’t we, Scamp ?” 

I laughed. How well I remembered his 
endless puppy tricks, and what consternation 


reigned when, sternly expelled from the 
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schoolroom in his vagrant days, he retired 
to the cloakroom, there to demolish at his 
own sweet will our most cherished posses- 
sions! Ah well! we were young together, 
and it was with him curled peacefully in my lap 
that I settled down for a talk over old days. 

How much there was to hear and tell! 
We spoke of Hilda, the school dunce, married 
long since to one of the first scientists of 
the day; of Margaret, the peacemaker and 
general favourite, first of us all to unravel 
death’s mysteries; of self-willed Mabel 
learning by hard experience to rule her own 
spirit; of girls scattered far and wide, the 
never-forgotten friends of my youth. 

But the shadows lengthened, and the bell 
rang for schoolroom tea. 

‘Let me have it with them,” I said 
impulsively ; “let me dream my youth back 
for half-an-hour more.” 

In the fast-falling dusk my good-byes were 
said. Years would probably pass before I 
came again, and it was with a sad heart and 
words heard long before echoing in my mind 
that I passed through the autumn twilight ta 
the great city. 


I have come back to you, Nana, back to the 
nursery old: 

Back out of life's hard struggle, back out of life's. 
long cold. 

Cannot you comfort me, Nana, kiss all my tears. 
away ¢ 

Help me forget my troubles, bid me run out and 
play ? . 


Where are your children, Nana, the children you 
could not keep ? 

Some are at lessons, darling, and some are gone ia 
to sleep. 

Lessons so hard and long, dear, lessons that last all 
day : 

Sleep, where the happy dreamers sleep life's long 
care away. 

Jane P. Nott, 
Clifton, Bristol 


II 


Ir is more than thirty years since I left 
school, so that to recall incidents connected 
with my school days is a long look back, 
though it is easy to see how all my subse- 
quent life has been coloured by those five 
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years of training, and the friendships then 
begun. 

I remember distinctly our first start away 
from the home nest, with the one governess; 
out into an unknown world of masters, 
mistresses, and schoolfellows. We were just 
two overgrown, home-sick girls, and did not 
readily adapt ourselves to new surroundings. 
It was April, but winter had not really gone, 
and came back for a brief, sharp spell, and 
there was a fine of 2s. 6d. for standing on a 
hearthrug. We only stayed nine weeks, and 
then after a summer holiday went with fear 
and trembling to another school. 

Father was ready enough to meet us when 
holidays began, but it was mother who took 
us to both these schools; and we knew, 
though she gravely said “ You must really 
try and like it, or we shall think it is you 
who are at fault,” she was herself feeling 
dim-eyed when she rang the bell for admit- 
tance at School No. 2. But a few minutes 
lifted the woesome burden from her heart 
and ours ; the warmth, the pitifulness of the 
principal made us fall in love with her 
straight away. She and her school were both 
young, and those earlier days were varied by 
a succession of small excitements. An 
alarm of a burglar, and a girl rolling down 
stairs to escape from what was only a 
bonnet-box being dragged from under a bed; 
a mad kitten circling under our chairs and 
springing through a large pane of glass ; an 
overturned flower-stand, and our mistress 
returning at that inopportune moment: such 
affairs as these saved us from monotony. 

Neither the Kindergarten system nor 
public examinations became general till a 
few years later, but our teacher in a measure 
anticipated these advantages. Examinations 
were keen and thorough, though we little 
ones only worked for ivy-leaves and pompon 
chrysanthemums; an ivy leaf for each 
twenty-five pages of Brewer’s ‘‘Guide” anda 
blossom for the whole hundred, &c.; and 
all at the end mounted, wreath shape, on an 
embossed card, and taken home with a book 
conduct prize to amuse and please our 
parents. Clever and enthusiastic, our teacher 
gave her best, and would take nothing less 
from us; and though, compared with to- 
day’s class-books, the ones we used were 
inferior, she sent out girls whose minds were 
alert, and impressed on them that their 
education was only begun at school. She 


put us on right lines, so that to teach our 
own little ones and help the elder ones with 
their home lessons is one of the delights of 
middle age. 

Having described her influence and sym- 
pathy, one can guess the atmosphere she 
created. Just when we were most suscep- 
tible her high ideals and splendid unselfish- 
ness drew us not only to herself but to God, 
Her school was indeed like a sunny south 
window in which well-rooted seedlings grew 
rapidly and put forth many buds. The 
friendships we formed were lasting and add 
immensely to the home-feeling of our world. 
To meet an “old girl” is still to renew 
comradeship and to have one’s heart kindled 
with happy reminiscences. 

M.J.C., 
Wallingford, 


III 


My school days—where did they begin and 
where end? Surely they include all Life’s 
little day, from early dawn to sunset. They 
do not end when the well-worn books are 
put away and the satchel is hung up in the 
cupboard. For me they began where all 
school days should—at home. 

I well remember the first lesson from 
“Peep of Day,” which my mother read to us 
as we sat in a row on the long fender stool, 
four restless little mortals. 

Already we were trying to reason for our- 
selves, sometimes with startling results ; as, 
for instance, when my mother was teaching 
me for the first time that Adam was made 
from dust, I replied with an incredulous 
smile, “ Do you think I believe that?” But 
this spirit of unbelief quite disappeared after 
a few weeks’ instruction. 

A little while ago I found an old manu- 
script book of my mother’s, containing 
extracts from Green’s “ History.” They 
brought back vividly the delightful lessons, 
which were the first beginnings of our 
instruction in history, but were given with 
such tact and skill that they were as good as 
stories. But alas! these happy days ended 
all too soon, and the “ governess period” 
began, bringing with it a taste of some of 
life’s hardships. Butler and Mrs. Markham 
took the place of those dear little talks on 
the fender stool, and we sat round a table 
with proper desks and books, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our governess was a genius. She taught 
with genuine art/ She kindled a fire of 
enthusiasm in us ; she made lessons a delight; 
and I remember the pride with which we 
entered into her suggestion that we should 
compose a chronological chart, containing 
the descent of all the European monarchs, 
which should, perhaps, be pudlished! We 
believed that we were conferring a benefit 
on the wholé of Europe. The chart was 
never finished, and our names remain in 
obscurity. 

Now the “ governess days” were ended, 
and we were launched out in the world at a 
day school. 

I have said nothing of friends, because 
my sisters and I were all in all to each other, 
and an overwhelming shyness prevented any 
advances to other girls on our part. Imagine, 
then, our sufferings when we found ourselves 
stranded among a number of merry girls full 
of curiosity and fun. 

In time we found our level, and entered 
into the joys and sorrows of school life. My 
elder sister worked faithfully on, never 
flinching, during the hottest summer days 
and coldest winter mornings, waking me up 
with great pains at six o’clock in the merning, 
and braving my wrath in her anxiety for my 
improvement and success in the coming 
examinations. But nothing would rouse me ; 
I was bent on reading every story I could 
lay my hands on, and lessons were flung to 
the winds in spite of consequences. My 
teacher despaired of me; my sister, my 
dearest friend, wept over me, and—at last 
she had her reward. I suddenly developed 
a thirst for knowledge. I worked day and 
night, getting up in the dark on winter 
mornings, and reading by candle-light, 
trying to make up for lost time, and to 
my joy my name was published with 
my sister’s as a successful candidate in 
the exams. Now my one ambition was 
to be able to have my photograph taken 
in a flowing gown, grasping a scroll in 
a Portia-like attitude; but that was never 
to be. 

Dear old books standing patiently on 
my shelves, Cesar, Virgil, and Green, 
you may think my school days ended, and 
I—I sometimes think they are only just 
begun. 

C. W. Asusy, 
Keswick. 
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Wuat a charm there is in the thought of 
one’s school days, and what pleasant pictures 
pass in review ! 

I was educated at the grammar school of 
a West Highland seaport. I see a long room 
with windows at each side, the door at one 
end and the fireplace at the other. The 
boys sat at long desks on one side of the 
room, the girls at the other, and the master’s 
desk at the end next the door, where we 
were all under his supervision. 

He had such an encouraging manner, 
which seemed to say, “I know you will do 
your very best to-day.” 

I never remember him using his cane to 
any of us. Once a boy couldn’t keep from 
laughing during the Bible lesson. After 
calling to him twice and still seeing his eyes 
sparkling, down came the master from his 
desk, cane in hand. Unfortunately he 
dropped the cane, and in stooping suddenly 
to pick it up, off fell his wig. As none of 
us knew he wore a wig we were awestruck. 
The master went quietly back to his desk 
without punishing the culprit, who, I am 
sure, felt more ashamed than if he had been 
punished. 

I only remember him being angry with 
me once. It was during our French lesson. 
He asked me the plural of “ Général,” I 
said, “Les Générals.” None of the class 
could answer correctly. It was a warm 
summer day, nearly dinner-time, and I 
think the stupidity of our faces irritated him, 
for he shouted to me “Aux.” I tremulously 
said “* Aux Générals,” at which his face first 
twinkled, then he laughed heartily. The 
elder scholars, who had been listening, 
tittered, and “ Aux Générals ” stuck to me 
for a while. 

Once I was sent to the bigger girls with 
a sum to show me how to do it. They 
taught me how to draw a lady on my slate 
instead. Probably I was looking too ab- 
sorbed, for the master came to us. The 
girl turned the slate, but he took it, and 
pointing to the lady said, “I thought the 
strokes were too long for figures.” 

Now an imposing building, with many 
classrooms and all modern improvements, 
has taken the place of our one room, and a 
railed-in playground, with covered gym- 
nasium, is where our school green was. 
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What glorious games of tig and rounders 
we had on it! I wonder if the children now 
are as happy as we were. ‘They must be 
more learned, but are they really wiser ? 

One of my classmates is now one of 
“her Majesty’s chaplains,” another is “ Pro- 
vost” of the town. 

How pleased the master was to hear of 
the success of any of his old pupils! He 
always told us, I suppose as an incentive. 

I think it is one of the greatest pleasures 
one can have to go back after many days, 
meet the friends who were boys and girls 
together, and talk over one’s school days. 


ELIZABETH A. AIKIN, 
Wigton. 





We have also much pleasure in finding 
room for the following : 


WE look back with regret upon those old 
days when we had no troubles or cares, and 
when life stretched out before us as a fair 
meadow full of flowers and brightness, for 
those days seem to have been the happiest 
of our life, But when we recall them more 
minutely we remember that we did have 
cares and troubles then, and very real they 
were to us, though probably we should laugh 
at them now. How bitter was the feeling 
when something we called “not fair” was 
done! How our faith in human nature ebbed 
away as we paid the penalty for some one 
else’s deed! But then, again, how soon the 
agony was forgotten, and we were merrily 
playing as before! Children’s feelings are 
very acute for the time, but happily they are 
soon forgotten, or merged in the greater 
vitality of succeeding ones. 

What hero-worshippers we were, too, in 
those days! People say that children have 
no reverence left in these degenerate times, 
when parents are not addressed as “ Sir” or 
* Madam,” with a courtly bow; but, despite 
the absence of these outward ceremonies, in 
the childish heart there is always welling up 
a fund of adoration for bestowal on the 
most likely object. 

It is shown in different ways, and is 
showered upon widely different persons. 
One child adores the minister in church 
from afar, and falls into a fit of tumultuous 
sobbing at his farewell address. Another 
loves a mistress at school. She regards her 


with devoted dog’s eyes of affection, which 
are ready to well over with tears on a word 
of reproach from the loved one. Her 
money is saved up to. buy flowers to offer 
at the shrine, or she obtains them from her 
parents under false pretences. 

Or it may be that a school companion 
draws forth the love of a lifetime (for so it 
seemed then), and is looked up to and pro- 
pitiated with sweets or small presents. But 
in all these cases the child-heart cherishes 
its secret, and never speaks of its love 
openly. It occupies itself with invent- 
ing stories of its adored’s prowess and 
hercism, and longs to do or die in her 
cause. 

All this may seem very trivial and foolish 
in after years, but at the time it was very 
real indeed, and this capacity for appreciating 
something higher is of incalculable good to 
the child itself. Some of these friendships 
have lasted till the death of one or other 
of the friends. Some of my best friends 
now are those I made in my school days, 
when I looked upon some at least of them 
as almost more than mortal. Gradually I 
learned that they too were subject to 
human failings, but the knowledge did not 
come all at once or as a shock, and the old 
feeling of distant adoration deepened into 
love. 

Bessiz D, NEwcoms, 
Rochester. 


COMPETITION FOR APRIL 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the Magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are re- 


turned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s, and 7s. 6d. respectively) are offered for the four 
best papers (500 words) on ‘Our religious weekly 
newspaper : why we take it, and what we like best 
about it.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. MOODY concluded one of his latest mis- 
M sion services with a pathetic appeal to his 
hearers. Some years ago he heard of a 
poor mother who had an only child who was 
idiotic, and on the day when it was fourteen years 
of age a neighbour came in and found the mother 
weeping in the bitterness of her soul. She wanted 
to know what was the matter. The mother said, 
“For fourteen years I have cared for that child day 
and night; I have given up society and spent my 
time with her; and to-day she does not know me 
from you. If she would recognise me once, it 
would pay me for all I have ever done for her.” 
“Then,” added the preacher, ‘‘ How many are there 
over whom the Son of God has watched and cared 
for and blessed, and who have never once recog- 
nised Him, have never looked up into His face and 
said, ‘Thank you, Lord Jesus’!"’ 





In America one of the Bishops, Dr. Walker, has con- 
verted a railway car into a church, where he holds 
service when he goes ‘out West.’ The Baptists 
have so developed the idea and made it operative 
that the other day in St. Louis they held a “‘chapel- 
car conference.’ They have five cars. One travels 
along the railroad lines in the grain-growing regions 
of the northern part of the United States, Another 
has as its territory the Pacific coast. Another isin 
the far south-west, Arizona and New Mexico. A 
fourth is in Texas and a fifth in Kansas, The plan 
is to run the car on a siding at a settlement and 
stay till a Baptist congregation is organised anda 
Baptish church is built and paid for. The railway 
people seem to treat this venture very hospitably, 
feeling that the work done by the church car 
benefits their line, and therefore they give free 
transportation. 


Sir E. R. Russexz is contributing a very interesting 
series of reminiscences to the Liverpool Daily Post. 
One of his stories concerns the present Bishop of 
London. Dr. Creighton, when on a tour, was 
mistaken by a fellow-traveller for a curate. The 
two gentlemen entered intoconversation. The lay- 
man was a man of unusual culture and was not 
a little astonished at the supposed curate’s learning. 
Whatever he talked about, especially in history, was 
well talked of, and the talk was full of seemingly 
accurate information. The gentleman became 
rather piqued at the seeming omniscience of the 
curate, and one day thought he would try him 
on a certain historical subject upon which he dis- 
tinctly valued himself. It was the Papacy during 
the Reformation. To his amazement, he found him- 
self a mere child in the curate's hands, which 
heightened his wonder and admiration. At last he 
was desirous of sending on his luggage by one route 
and travelling to meet it by another, and he found 


that the curate was going to travel by the luggage 
route. So he asked the curate if he would mind 
taking the luggage on and depositing it where he 
could claim it, to which the curate most amiably 
consented. 





But then qualms came over the careful man of 
commerce. He reflected to himself that he did 
not know who the gentleman was, and that it might 
not be safe to trust his portmanteau tohim. He 
took a walk to think what he should do, When 
he came back he said: 

 By-the-bye, it never occurred to me to ask you, 
sir, but where are you a curate?” 

** Well, as a matter of fact I am not a curate.” 

‘* Oh,” said the gentleman, “‘ you are a vicar or a 
rector ?” 

“No,” he said; “the fact is I am not. 
not a benefice.” 

By this time the inquirer was becoming some- 
what nervous about his portmanteau, and so with 
some degree of point he said: 

“ Well, sir, but what are you?" 

Upon which the gentleman said, ‘* Well, the fact 
is I am a bishop.” 

« And what bishop?" 

“The Bishop of Peterborough !" 

It was Dr. Mandell Creighton before his elevation 
to the London See. 


I have 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following note, for 
which we thank her. 

‘ There is a very general impression that Toplady 
was a Nonconformist minister. This is quite a 
mistake. He was a clergyman educated at West- 
minster School, and Vicar of Broad Hembury near 
Honiton. Here it was that walking in the park of 
the proprietor, and being overtaken by a terrific 
storm, he sheltered in the cave of a large rock 
(still pointed out), and wrote the hymn ‘ Rock of 
Ages.’ ”’ 

This mistake has probably arisen from the fact 
that, though a Church of England clergyman, 
Toplady held certain Calvinistic Methodist prin- 
ciples which led him into a bitter controvery with 
John Wesley. This is stated in some biographical 
notices, and may have given rise to the impression 
which our correspondent writes to correct. 





Ir the earliest recollections of our lady readers 
could go back to the days of their first dolls, 
they might be able to throw some light on the 
science of “ Dollatry,” i.¢., the study of the curious 
position dolls have in a child's affections, and why 
this affection is showered upon them. According 
to Professor Sully’s investigations, the first and 
simplest function of the doll is that of a nurs- 
ling to be folded in the arms. The endless labours 
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of dressing and undressing, and washing and brush- 
ing the hair, seem to be specially delightful to the 
operator. The Professor asks if this is wholly due to 
the idea of the superlative value of cleanliness and 
neatness learned in the nursery? or does it savour 
of childish malice in laying emphasis on the rites 
which have proved most disagreeable when prac- 
tised on the nurse herself ? 





FEEDING is another function which fills much of 
the little nurse’s time. One little girl used 
regularly to serve her doll from the family table, 
carrying the meal upstairs to the nursery, and 
there eating it herself. She would even let out the 
secret of this vicarious consumption to her mother, 
whispering to her, when she was serving her, that 
she was not to give her so large a helping, “in 
view of the upstairs consumption to come.” Self- 
sacrificing devotion, too, will now and again reveal 
itself, as in the caseof an American boy of five, who 
half-starved himself in order to feed an old nut- 
cracker in the usual form of Punch. This self- 
denying charity lasted weeks, but was concealed. 
The boy let out later that he felt this odd figure to 
be a member of the family, and vaguely thought 
his life was sustained by feeding Punch. 





Tue papers which were contributed to these pages 
on ‘Answer to Prayer" were some time ago re- 
printed as a dainty little volume. It has received 
a warm welcome and has without doubt been the 
means of stimulating faith in the efficacy of 
prayer. Among the latest to give public testimony 
is the Bishop of Stepney. He says that when 
he was contemplating the building of Oxford 
House Settlement and in difficulty over funds, he 
prayed about the matter. Quite unexpectedly a 
gentleman drove up to the door of Oxford House 
and offered him £3000 of the {£15,000 wanted. 
Another time he wanted {tooo for the laying out of 
Bethnal Green Churchyard, and made it the subject 
of special prayer. Soon after a strange lady called 
and gave him the {1000. The third occasion a 
churchwarden had become liable for £100, and they 
did not know how they could possibly get out of the 
difficulty. After preaching at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on “ Pain,” a gentleman sent upa note saying he 
was so pleased with the discourse that he enclosed 
a cheque for {100 for the Bishop, to spend as he 
pleased. The Bishop regarded all these as direct 
answers to prayer. 


ComineG under the same heading is the pretty 
incident which has taken place between the Queen 
and a soldier’s mother. Mrs. Penrose’s son, her 
sole support, had enlisted in the army, and it was 
a terrible grief to her. She decided to take her 
trouble direct toChrist. Whilst praying for divine 
guidance the thought came to her to write to the 
Queen. She heard a voice distinctly telling her to do 


so she says. So with the command ringing in her 
ears and remembering that her Majesty is mother 
as well as monarch, she was bold enough to write 
and tell her story and ask for a free discharge for 
her son. Although it would scarcely be expedient 
to grant many such requests, the special circum- 
stances have broken down the established rule, and 
the Queen has permitted the young soldier to lay 
aside the uniform of his country first of all— 
and here is shown the touching consideration 
which her Majesty has for one and all—getting a 
written statement from the boy promising that he 
will again support his mother. 





Bisoop TuGcwett has finished a tour through 
the Yoruba country. He found at different 
stations on the Niger two hundred British officers 
and men. He was loud in the praise of those 
in charge, describing them as men of culture, 
ability, and sterling courage. The discomforts 
have been many and great, but as good soldiers 
they make light of these things and unspar- 
ingly devote themselves to the discharge of their 
duties. The more he sees of the British officer 
the more he admires him. People at home, he 
thinks, little realise what the building up of the 
British Empire involves on the part of those who 
come out to promote and establish its interests. 
Besides the chance of Empire-building, British 
soldiers and sailors have a unique opportunity of 
building up an empire for Christ. As one of our 
Bishops once pointed out, each man in the services 
stationed abroad has it in his reach to be a power 
in the missionary field. On the other hand, if his 
example to the native is not good, he is a serious 
hindrance. All points to the necessity of a high 
moral standard in the forces, a thing which Sir 
Redvers Buller has declared the commanding 
officers always seek to recognise and reward. 





It is well known that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Presses and the Queen's Printers offer a guinea for 
the discovery of misprints in any of the Bibles 
which come from their establishments. Sometimes 
the Bible Society—who, however, make no offer in 
connection with the almost countless versions they 
issue in so many different dialects—get mistakes 
pointed out to them in the hope of the same prize 
being gained. It would almost be worth while to 
recompence any one who finds out so amusing and 
at the same time so serious an error as the fol- 
lowing, which occurred in one of the new printed 
translation which had just been putinto circulation, 
The passage in t Cor. iv. 1-2—‘It is required of 
stewards . . . that they be found faithful "—was 
printed, ‘It is required of stewards .. . that they 
be faithfully hanged.” The mistake was in the native 
equivalent of the word “‘ found”—where an “e” 
appeared for an “a,” changing it to “hanged” 
Needless to say the mistake was quickly rectified. , 
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THE MONTH 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S resignation of 
S the Liberal leadership in the House of Com- 
mons has left him free to take a more active 
part in ecclesiastical warfare than official responsi- 
bility would have allowed. He is an effective 
gladiator, and his letters to the Times, if lacking 
insight and grace, have been distinguished by 
incisive vigour. But for our own part we doubt 
the efficacy of such weapons in a religious con- 
troversy ; nor is it at all clear what end he has in 
view. He can hardly contemplate a second Public 
Worship Bill. Some of bjs most loyal political 
supporters—as true Protestants as he is—are con- 
vinced that the less Parliament has to do with the 
Church the better it will be for both; thata secular 
assembly has no authority to meddle with matters 
of faith. And with the Protestant forces so divided, 
Parliamentary action is impracticable. He may 
work on public opinion to force the bishops to use 
such power as they possess; but their power after 
all is less effective in reality than in theory: many 
of those who believe in episcopal succession have 
little faith in episcopal authority. The movement 
towards the Mass and the Confessional, which for 
ourselves we deplore, is the outcome of genuine 
religious conviction; and it can be met and mastered, 
not by law, but only by a spiritual energy of equal 
force and intensity. 


—_—--—— 


A commitTez of the Free Church Council have 
attempted and achieved a most delicate and difficult 
task. They have drawn up a catechism for general 
use among Evangelical communities, and, after two 
years of preliminary work and discussion, every 
question and every answer in their revised draft 
was accepted by all the representatives without a 
single dissentient voice. Of course the language of 
the catechism has been so framed as to admit of 
varying explanation. The members of the com- 
mittee differ in their theological belief. They do 
not hold the same conception of Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, the Atonement, and Judgment. In 
many cases they have had to devise a statement of 
faith that should be inclusive and not exclusive of 
the various forms of faith which are held in the 
Churches that they represent—to discover, in fact, 
‘‘a formula of peace.” How far they have suc- 
ceeded time and experience will show. Hasty 
criticism is rightly deprecated. But it is evident 
that the difficulties which have been dealt with in 
committee may reappear in the class-room. The 
teacher, when he comes to explain the words of 
the catechism, must be precise; he must define 
what has been purposely left indefinite; and 
some at least of the old controversies will re- 
appear, 


XUM - 


TueE “ Twentieth Century Fund” of the Wesleyan 
Methodists has stirred other Churches to emula- 
tion. The Baptist Union will be asked to raise a 
fund of a quarter of a million; and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, the veteran leader of Congregationalism, is 
urging his own people to raise half a million. 
There is every reason to believe that the appeal in 
each case will receive a prompt and generous 
response, and that the plan will prove successful. 
If it succeeds, it will remove a burden of debt 
which has crippled active work for many years, 
and it will also open the way to fresh enterprise. 
Of course, there are some people who grumble and 
protest; there always are; there always will be. 
But they would show greater wisdom if they 
addressed their letters to the newspapers that 
circulate in their own Churches, and not to the 
secular press, where they cannot affect the opinion 
of those to whom they profess to appeal. One 
correspondent, objecting to the proposal to fix a 
minimum amount for individual contribution, tells 
an amusing story. An American church, he says, 
in making an appeal for funds, stated that the 
widow’s mite would be gratefully accepted, but 
added: “‘ To prevent misapprehension, the mite is 
fixed at two-and-a-half dollars’’ (ten shillings). 





Arter the fire that destroyed the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, some doubt was expressed whether it 
would be wise to rebuild that historic church on 
the same scale. Mr. Spurgeon, it was said, had 
filled the place; his son had kept it full. But the 
task would become harder as time went on ; and so 
large a church in some ways defeats its own ends 
—it is too great for common life and common 
interests. However, the responsible authorities— 
Mr. Thomas Spurgeon and his supporters—who 
know their own business best, have decided that 
the new Tabernacle shall not be smaller than the 
old. A large lecture-hall on the basement has 
already been built and opened, providing accom- 
modation for 2000 people; the new church will 
stand above it. The contract for the whole of the 
work amounts to £44,500. Of this sum only 
£16,000 still remains to be raised—no very difficult 
task. The traditions of the place are being 
perpetuated in a very pleasant way. Mr. Higgs 
has taken the contract. Father built for father; 
and now son builds for son. 





Dr. Lyman Assott, Henry Ward Beecher’s 
successor at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has 
announced his intention of retiring from the pasto- 
rate. He is a man of remarkable energy and 
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power. While responsible for the oversight of 
that historic church, he has also edited the 
Outlook, the best and brightest of American 
religious newspapers ; and the double burden, he 
finds, is now becoming too heavy for a man of his 
years. He has to give up his pulpit or his paper. 
His church will find it difficult to fill his place. 
He has held together a church which was expected 
to dissolve at Beecher’s death. Perhaps in some 
ways it is stronger and more united nowthan it was 
then, For Dr. Abbott is one of those men who 
are very imperfectly represented by their printed 
sermons, He is not a trained theologian. He 
seems to like new thoughts and new ways simply 
because they are new. In dealing with doctrinal 
questions he lops off excrescences, <s he considers 
them, with too free ahand. But in his less formal 
addresses that do not find their way into the news- 
papers, when the heart speaks as well as the mind, 
his spiritual power is remarkable. It was once 
said of an English minister whose spiritual power 
was most conspicuous at his week evening services 
—‘' He is much more of a Christian on a Wednes- 
day than on a Sunday.” The same might be said 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott—in the sense that he is most 
impressive when he deals not with speculation but 
with experience, 


Lorp KitcHEner’s scheme for establishing a college 
at Khartoum has advanced with unparalleled 
rapidity. The money-has come in. The founda- 
tion has been laid. The plan is taking shape. 
The new institution will begin as a school ; it will 
grow into a college; it may become a university. 
Instruction will be given, not in English, as 
originally proposed, but in Arabic, so far as is 
possible. This will involve some loss; but in the 
early stages, at any rate, there will be a distinct 
compensation. It will show the natives that we 
have no intention of subverting their customs or 
their faith, Lord Cromer has given them the 
strongest assurances that our authority will not be 
used to proselytise. The sacred law of Mohamme- 
danism will be recognised. Christian missions at 
present are to be excluded from the Soudan; even 
a medical mission will not be permitted. Such an 
exclusion, which runs counter to our noblest tradi- 
tions, cannot be permanent; but it may be defended 
as a temporary arrangement. The Rev. A. C. 
Headlam puts the case very clearly and concisely. 
“ An English Mission,” he says, ‘‘ would at present 
be assumed to be the work of the English Govern- 
ment. The people have not yet learned the 
character of English rule. They must realise that 
it is perfectly fair to all religions, and does not 
interfere with the belief of its subjects. A Mission 
would only arouse fanaticism. It would retard 
instead of advancing Christianity.” That is true 
as far as it goes. But when the first lesson has 


been learned, we must go on to the second—that 
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under our rule men are free not only to believe but 
to teach, 





It is very difficult to measure the extent to which 
the peace proposals of the Czar have taken hold of 
our own people. So far as one can judge, they 
have touched the sympathy without reaching the 
conviction ; but if Mr. Stead and his fellow-workers 
can persuade the nation that British interests will 
be safe under the terms of the agreement, acquies- 
cence may be transformed into enthusiasm. What 
weighs with the mass of the nation is the fear that 
Russia is seeking for a time of peace that she may 
be free to develop her resources for aggression after- 
wards, and that in some critical dispute we might 
find ourselves overborne by a combination of 
European Powers pledged to stand together against 
any recalcitrant member of the league. Further 
knowledge—and that will come in time—may re- 
move or lessen fears of thiskind. One matter calls 
for a word of warning. In some churches a vote 
of the congregation has been taken on this subject, 
and on others, at the Sunday services, Such an 
expression of opinion is altogether worthless. 
The resolutions to which assent is asked are in- 
definite. No discussion, no amendment is possible. 
And those who doubt or object feel that the church 
is not the place in which difference of opinion can 
be rightly or wisely expressed; and so, unable 
to explain their conviction, they are compelled to be 
silent. 





Wank is a succession of surprises; it is impossible to 
foretell whither it will lead us or where it will 
leave us. The United States went to war to 
rescue Cuba from Spanish misrule ; they now find 
themselves with the Philippine insurgents and their 
leader Aguinaldo to deal with, and they have to 
deal with a fresh set of problems that no one fore- 
saw. Indeed, it is by no means improbable that 
these insignificant islands may give them more 
trouble than the historic kingdom of Spain. Among 
the Filipinos the passion for independence is strong: 
they resent a mere change of masters; what they 
desire is not a just government but freedom to 
govern themselves, and they will resist so long as 
they are able. In the United States there is a 
division of feeling—either through reaction, or 
because the convictions that were suppressed in the 
wild outburst of triumph are now making them- 
selves heard. The Western states favour expan- 
sion ; the Eastern states for the most part seem to 
hold fast to the principle of allowing no foreign 
intervention on the American continent and of 
avoiding. all intervention outside it. But events 
will prove too strong for them. They have already 
gone too far to draw back. They cannot recognise 
Aguinaldo’s authority without running the risk of 
complications with European Powers. They will 
not restore the islands to Spain. They will be 
compelled to undertake the task of administration 
whether they like it or not. 





